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THERE have been two schools of foxhunting in America, and 
these are as widely sundered from each other in origin and 
method as the Poles. The one is exotic, a modern importation, 
and greatly flourishing; the other is ancient, comparatively 
indigenous, and practically extinct. The latter had been from 
remote times a part of the social life of the older slave States ; 
the former has its habitat in regions more or less contiguous to 
the great cities of the North, whence it draws its supporters and 
devotees. The hounds, the huntsmen, the whips are English ; 
the whole turn-out is as faithful a reproduction of Leicestershire 
or the Blackmore Vale as circumstances will allow. The gentle- 
men are irreproachably clad by London tailors or by tailors 
imported from London, and are admirably mounted; and that 
a goodly proportion of them are bold and accomplished horsemen 
is universally conceded by adequate judges who have seen them 
race over the adamantine pastures and stiff timbers of Pennsyl- 
vania or New York. Ladies, too, in such gatherings are as much 
to the fore, both in numbers and even in equestrian skill, as their 
British sisters; and there are drags and smart traps galore at the 
meets, and dapper grooms with second horses. Nothing, in short, 
is wanting—not even, as some ill-natured curmudgeons would, 
perhaps, like to suggest, the desire and the ability to go. 

Upon the rapid and successful development of foxhunting 
in the Eastern States, American society is upon every account 
to be ccngratulated. But my old friend Colonel Broomsedge, of 
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Sassafras County, Virginia, had no sort of congratulations for his 
fellow-sportsmen at the North—a section he had never visited, 
and had no desire in the world ever to visit. He used to sniff and 
snort and almost rage at the pictures of the Genesee or Long 
Island meets in that most admirable and sport-encouraging 
journal, ‘ Harper’s Weekly,’ which we used to take him over—not, 
I am afraid, without some spice of mischief in the intent. 
‘D—d Yankee contraptions!’ ‘ Thunderation tomfoolery !’ were 
the mildest terms the Colonel could find relief in. And he was 
churchwarden, too, and read the lessons in the Episcopal Church, 


‘THUNDERATION TOMFOOLERY 


and was anything but what Uncle Ephraim, his huntsman, called 
‘a swarin’ man.’ 

The Colonel was one of the very last survivors of the old 
school of Virginian or Southern foxhunters; and, still more, was 
a somewhat pronounced type of an admirable but most prejudiced 
people at a sore period now happily passed away. The violence of 
the Colonel’s epithets was due chiefly to political and social hatred, 
and to have fully understood it a knowledge of the Virginia of 
twenty years ago would have been necessary. But, putting this 
aside, if you had been privileged to see the Colonel, as I have so 
often seen him, jogging out at daylight on a wintry morning with 
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his five or six couple of weedy looking little hounds, and tootin 
on his big cow-horn to let the odd members of the pack who 
lodged about in the neighbourhood know he was on the warpath, 
you would have understood, I think, why he pitched the ‘Harper’s’ 
about the verandah, and blew such fierce clouds of smoke from 
his long reed-stemmed clay pipe. 

To those who know anything at all of Virginia, the fact of the 
Colonel’s being a Broomsedge of Sassafras County will be suf- 
ficiently conclusive of his social respectability. Those who do 
not-—nearly all, that is to say, of the readers of the BADMINToN— 
must take my word for it as to the irreproachable standing of that 
illustrious house. 

It was soon after the close of the war that I first knew the 
Colonel. On the strength of his former militia rank he had held 
a command at the opening of the struggle. But his ardour, I 
was always given to understand, exceeded his discretion as a 
strategist, and his years, which were even then in their sixth 
decade, furnished the authorities with a good excuse for rele- 
gating him to the safer shades of the commissariat department. 

At the surrender of Lee, however, he sat himself down in his 
old home of ‘Locust Grove,’ and on the 1,500 acres of very 
indifferent land which surrounded it. And when he did so, the 
Colonel, like most of his friends, thought that the world, so far as 
he was concerned, had practically come to an end. 

He had owned about a hundred negroes, more or less, and it 
was they rather than the ancestral acres on which he supported 
them that constituted his chief wealth. And now they were gone ; 
that is to say, as a moneyed property they were gone. Otherwise, 
most of them remained as freemen in the same cabins they had 
inhabited as slaves. It is doubtful whether, when their chains 
were struck off by Lincoln’s proclamation, they or the Colonel 
were the more bewildered. The latter, as was customary with 
most of his class in Virginia, had been the most benign of masters. 
If there had been any tyranny on the plantation at all, it was old 
Uncle Gabriel, who had been a sort of house steward ever since 
the old Judge’s days, that was the tyrant, and its victim had been 
the Colonel. The word ‘ freedom,’ indeed, as applied to Gabriel, 
would have been an immense joke; and his master was accus- 
tomed to declare that, when he called all the negroes together 
and told them they were free, the only genuine throb of liberty 
which was felt in the assemblage was felt beyond a doubt by 
himself in relation to the long tyranny of Uncle Gabriel. 

But the Colonel’s joy was premature. Old Gabriel stuck to 
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him, and lectured him, and tyrannised over him, and called him 
‘Marse’ Bob,’ till he died, and had the biggest negro funeral I ever 
saw, with the Colonel as chief mourner, looking five years younger 
than he had done at any period since the war. 

When, in 1865, the ruined South began life afresh, none of 
the Colonel’s people wanted to leave him. A free nigger, to 
them, had been a stray nigger without a master—an object of 
contempt to such as belonged to a family of quality like the 
Colonel’s. Such ideas were very soon modified; but, for a time 
at any rate, there was little migration. Formerly, the Colonel 
had found them in food, clothes, and medical attendance, 
not to speak of small presents of money from time to time. 
Now, however, the estate was parcelled out among the various 
families, and conducted upon what political economists denomi- 
nate the Metayer system, but what the Colonel’s negroes called 
‘wukin’ on sheares.’ 

This arrangement suited the Colonel down to the ground. It 
would furnish, for his time at any rate, the actual necessaries of 
life. He had no children. His wife, good soul, had had a long 
innings of both the social pleasures and domestic burdens of the 
slavery period. For it was upon women of her position that the 
latter fell most heavily ; and, altogether, ‘ the Colonel’s lady’ was 
perhaps not sorry to be able in her old age to relinquish them. 

During those horrid years of war, when half a million of men 
‘were butchering one another on the soil of Virginia, and when 
even the quiet shades of Locust Grove were startled from time to 
time by the distant roar of guns or the red light of battle in the 
sky, there was not much foxhunting, as may be well imagined. 
The pack, which had been the pride of the Colonel’s heart and 
the terror of Sassafras County foxes, had sadly decayed ; four or 
five old dogs and a few riotous young ones, to whom fox, rabbit, 
or coon came equally handy, were all that remained. But by the 
time I first knew the Colonel he had resuscitated his pack, and 
had discovered that life, after all, was still worth living. If half 
of his neighbours had been killed or crippled, and all of them 
- ruined by the war, he found that he, at any rate, could scratch 
along somehow, and devote himself much as of old to the absorb- 
ing pursuit of his life—that of foxes. His wants were few, and 
the system of agriculture pursued by his Ethiopian tenants didn’t 
fret him in the least ; for was he not a Virginian of the good old 
sort, who could see a hungry field grow hungrier—even to 
starvation point—under half a dozen successive crops of grain 
without the faintest twinge of his agricultural conscience ? 
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Moreover, the leaden hail that had wrought such havoc upon 
men and horses, and indirectly even upon hounds, had created a 
veritable heyday for foxes, and they had thriven so vigorously in 
Sassafras County that a sore and bitter cry went up from the 
newly restocked poultry yards and sheepfolds. So when the 
Colonel settled down to devote the remainder of his days to the 
pursuit of Reynard, he had the satisfaction of feeling that he was 
at the same time a public benefactor of the first importance. 

In former days there had been at least half a dozen packs of 
hounds in Sassafras County. Foxhunting had, in fact, been the 
chief sport of the gentry in East Virginia since the early part of 
the eighteenth century, by which time a squirearchy of English 
blood, surrounded by well-cleared estates, had taken the place 
of the once trackless forests. Foxhounds and even foxes were 
imported from England to fill the measure of that rural life which, 
thanks to slavery, had become so rudely comfortable and un- 
eventfully pleasant. The English red fox was imported perhaps 
a little later, when the indigenous grey species was found to be 
but a second-rater, clinging to the woodlands, and with all the 
‘ringing’ instincts of the hare. The imported varmint throve 
and multiplied, though never interbreeding with the native, and 
maintaining to this day those straight-going qualities which have 
made him at once the delight and the despair of so many genera- 
tions of Virginia sportsmen, with their slow hounds and rough 
country. The grey fox, however, which always was, and still is, 
in a majority, gave very fair sport to men whose whole thoughts 
are centred in the doings of their hounds, as were the thoughts, 
no doubt, of English squires who hunted foxes in the days of 
Walpole and the elder Pitt, and didn’t ride, I will dare swear, 
with anything approaching the impetuosity they are made to do, 
for instance, in the Christmas numbers of the London weeklies. 
With these grey foxes also, the Virginian hounds got plenty of 
blood, and maintained thereby a stout heart in those long all-day 
runs after the scarcer red fox, which so often failed to end in a 
kill. But all the more on these latter occasions was the ambition 
of the Virginian M.F.H. fired to achieve success. And when his 
wiry little favourites fairly raced an ‘old red’ down after a four 
or five, or perhaps even a seven or eight hours’ ‘chase’ (as he 
called it), there was no prouder or happier man between the 
Alleghanies and the Atlantic. He didn’t often see very much of 
these big performances himself, but he plodded along on his slow, 
soft-conditioned, iong-tailed horse over the deep corn fallows and 
rough broomsedge pastures and open leaf-strewn woodlands, 
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listening with delight and keen knowing ears to the fast fading 
music. And when his hounds had swept beyond both sight and 
hearing, he would tit-up along, picking out the line from labourers 
in the fields or travellers on the roads, who would have often 
holloa’d themselves hoarse as the hounds passed in sight. He 
would have felt too, would this primitive sportsman, just as much 
elated at the fashion in which his hounds were pushing this old 
fox along, though he was not with them, as if he were a Thruster 
of the first water snowing his heels to a whole Leicestershire 
field. Washington, for example, when he was at home at Mount 
Vernon, was a most enthusiastic foxhunter. His diary takes careful 
note of the days he hunted, which were many, the sport he had, 
and often the company he hunted with. He took immense pains 
with his breed of hounds, which were famous in Virginia for long 
afterwards. And he seems, moreover, to have kept several horses 
for hunting purposes only. His diary, too, seems to indicate that 
his lady guests—and his house was generally full—sometimes 
hunted with the gentlemen, but, as a matter of fact, Southern 
women, though they could all of necessity ride, took very little 
interest in sport. 

I don’t know whether it may not have been to some extent 
the force of association, but there always seemed to me something 
entirely delightful about these old-fashioned Virginia homesteads, 
with all their contempt for comfort and convenience. 

The ancestral halls of the Broomsedge family were in excellent 
keeping with their master, and both were eminently picturesque— 
picturesque, perhaps, rather in a social than a purely artistic 
sense—and in a fashion peculiar to Virginia. The date upon the 
chimneys was 1769; but Broomsedges were there fifty years 
before that, at least—in a former house, as the gravestones in the 
walled burying-ground across the fence would tell us, even if the 
Colonel had not been sometimes given to making his ancestry the 
burden of his conversation. The bricks of the present structure, 
under a climate of comparative extremes, had assumed a really 
venerable aspect, and the narrow windows with their small panes 
suggested the fashion of other days. Nor were signs of dilapida- 
tion and decay wanting to give the necessary touch of sentiment 
to the stronghold of a race whose doom, both as individuals and 
as a Class, had been sounded. For no country houses such as this 
will ever again be built in Virginia for gentlefolk to live in from 
generation unto generation ; city merchants will erect convenient 
villas, and farmers will build farmhouses, but even the latter will 
be what the Colonel called ‘ Yankee contraptions.’ No present or 
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future architect, for instance, will ever contrive such a porch as 
that which towered above the front door of the Broomsedge 
mansion. Its roof was on a level with the lofty eaves of the 
house, and the tall columns which supported it supported also 
two landings, an upper and a lower. The upper landing opening 
from the bedrooms was convenient for the airing of mattresses. 


‘LITE AND SIT AWHILE’ 


Upon the lower one before the front door, when the heat was 
too great for his favourite tree, or when it was raining, sat the 
Colonel, with two or three of his most favoured hounds at his feet. 

From the back of the house innumerable outbuildings of 
various dates and in all stages of disrepair staggered away in 
quaint procession towards the huge barns and stables, and on 
either side a row of negro cabins told a significant tale of other 
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days. Much cherished oaks of giant stature threw their limbs 
heavenward, and buried in grateful shade the whole easy-going 
colony beneath them. In front of the house upon the lawn, 
however, there were only ornamental trees—maples, silver aspens, 
and mimosas—and these the Colonel had taken good care should 
not obstruct his view of the high road, which was barely fifty yards 
away. For the old gentleman had a passion for conversation even 
above the passion of the average Virginian, which is saying much 
indeed. And as he sat upon the porch or with his chair tilted 
back against his favourite mulberry-tree, he kept his eye fastened 
on the road. And the traveller who was shouted to by the Colonel 
to ‘lite and sit awhile,’ and could resist that tone of hospitable com- 
mand, must have been an individual wholly unsuited to dwell upon 
Virginian soil—some despicable pettifogger who carried a watch 
about and grudged an hour or two for genial interchange of 
views on politics, or farming, or the war, much less for a homily 
on foxhunting. For the Colonel could talk well on anything from 
the British Constitution, of which he was an ardent admirer, to 
local agriculture, in which you might have supposed he was a 
shining light if you had heard him hold forth on curing tobacco 
or fallowing for wheat, and did not at the same time know his 
habits, or I may add his farms. 

But it is the Colonel as a man of action, the Colonel in the 
winter season, and above all upon hunting mornings, that I 
should like to be allowed to recall. These hunting days of his, 
I need hardly say, were nothing in the shape of fixtures. No 
local papers advertised his Meets, no sporting correspondents 
chronicled his doings. No rendezvous or prearrangement was of 
any use, for no neighbours ever any longer joined him as they 
had often done before the war—in the brave days of old—bring- 
ing their dogs to run against his, and dining together afterwards, 
and talking politics and foxhunting and wheat and tobacco till 
all was blue. The Colonel hunted now for himself alone, and by 
himself and just when he felt inclined, which was about three 
days a week, perhaps, when the weather was propitious. 

Sometimes, too, he hunted, as it were, under compulsion— 
that is to say, he might have himself made other plans, but his 
hounds would occasionally break out upon their own account, and 
he had of course to go with them. For only some of his small 
pack were regularly kennelled, and that often in some empty 
tobacco barn, beneath whose logs with a little industry they could 
generally scratch their way out. The rest lay around loose, and 
spent their days upon the porch, or under it, or in the dining 
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room till they were kicked out. And in the nights if the weather 
were cold or rainy they not infrequently crawled through con- 
venient draught holes in the wall, and found snug domicile in 
the gloomy caverns that intervened between the floors of the 
house and its foundations. It was by no means unusual while 
seated at supper round the Colonel’s hospitable board to be 
conscious of fearsome sounds beneath your feet, which seemed 
to come from the very bowels of the earth, but as a matter of 
fact were nothing more than a portion of the Colonel’s pack con- 
tending for bone or bed. 

But not all the terror of the Colonel’s boot or Uncle 
Ephraim’s lash could deter them from taking now and again, as 
I have hinted, a day’s hunting on their own account. Indeed, 
on more than one occasion when staying with this fine old 
sportsman, I have been waked in the dark of a winter morning 
by the sound of heavy blows upon the Colonel’s door, and old 
Uncle Ephraim shouting at him somewhat after this fashion : 

‘Marse’ Robert! Aw, Marse’ Robert!’ 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ 

‘Dem ar dawgs is off agin, I hearn ’em runnin’ fur all they’s 
wurth at the upper een of old man Daniel’s corn field.’ 

Then there would be the sound as of a heavy body falling, 
and the old house would shake almost to its foundations as the 
Colonel rolled his 200 lbs. avoirdupois out of bed, and roared out of 
the window for his horse and down the stairs for his morning ‘julep.’ 

In ten minutes he would be on his horse, thoughts of vengeance 
and chastisement having alone consumed him while hustling on - 
his clothes. But by the time the old gentleman has got clear of 
the yard, and cantered out past the stables and barns, tobacco 
houses and negro cabins, he can hear the hounds still running, 
and thinking that an illicit hunt is better than none at all, he 
begins to blow loud blasts on his big cow-horn, relieving himself 
of his anger thereby, and fetching out from various shelters far 
and near those of the pack that had not played truant. 

But these after all were but occasional irregularities. The 
Colonel upon most hunting days sallied forth with dignity and 
in order—a good breakfast in addition to his ‘julep’ beneath 
his generous breadth of waistcoat, and his pack, small, wiry, 
wizened little fellows of two or three and twenty inches perhaps, 
following demurely at his heels as if they had never done such a 
thing in their lives as take ‘bye days’ upon their own account. 
The Colonel knew nothing of eleven o’clock Meets, except from 
those accounts in the New York papers which, as I have hinted, 
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brought him within measurable distance of apoplexy. His rule 
in winter was to throw off (though he didn’t use that term) 
before sunrise, and his horn sounded along the country roads as 
often as not before the first streak of day had broken. Old man 
Ephraim still sometimes went with his master, mounted on a 
plough mule all rubbed and chafed by collar and trace chains, 
and the two might have been heard as they splashed along the 
muddy road talking somewhat after this fashion. 

‘I reckon we'll see if we can’t scare up that old red that beat 
us last week from the Doctor’s pine wood.’ 

‘Thar’s two or three greys, Cunnel, ’twixt here an dar in dem 
ivy thickets, an if de dawgs strike ther trail they’s gone fur sho, 
and thar ain’t no fence to de road neither.’ 

‘That’s so, Ephraim ; we’d better get out here and cross old 
man Caleb’s wheat, and down over the Doctor’s corn field.’ 

And as old Ephraim rolls off his mule to let down the slip 
bars for the Colonel and his hounds to go through, it would have 
been light enough to enable us to make a note or two upon the 
former’s appearance, which, to put the matter mildly, is uncon- 
ventional to a degree. There is not much Melton Mowbray 
about the Colonel, that’s quite certain. From his slouch hat 
to his wooden stirrups, from his grey homespun coat to his 
rusty boots, there is nothing that would not absolutely outrage 
every tradition of a sportsman’s ‘turn-out.’ A pair of high 
old-fashioned stick-up collars fastened at the back with string 
indicate in a measure the depths of Conservatism that lurk 
within the breast of their wearer, while with his honest rosy 
face and white moustache and snowy bushy hair (which his wife 
cuts twice a year) he looks the thorough good fellow he is and the 
well-bred gentleman withal, in spite of his astonishing rusticity 
of attire. As if too he flouted almost by design every con- 
ventional decency—though as .a matter of fact he really knows 
nothing about such things—the Colonel carries the sprout off an 
apple tree for a whip, and wears a spur upon one foot only, and 
that too a weapon of antique design, which, moreover, cannot 
possibly have been cleaned since the war. But the Colonel 
wouldn’t care a blankety blank what anybody thought of his 
appearance, and would wonder what in creation his clothes 
had to do with hounds or foxes. Even John Peel, though his 
methods were probably not unlike the Colonel’s and the hours he 
kept were very similar as we know, would have been shocked, I 
think, at the Old Virginian’s attire. But the latter, as I have said, 
would upon his part entirely fail to comprehend the point of view. 
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When the Colonel and Ephraim reach the Doctor’s pines there 
is very little ceremony in the way the eager hounds anticipate 
their movements and throw themselves into the ten acres of green 
woodland through which a stream fringed with now naked alders 
winds its way. The two old sportsmen, the Anglo-Saxon and the 
African, master and ex-slave, united by their lifelong passion for 
the chase, take up their stand outside and wait for that music 
which to each of them is the sweetest sound in life. 

There have been whimpers already from the covert, but the old 
Colonel knows the language of his hounds as the parent does of his 
children, and which of them it is talking and what it amounts to, 
whether it is Trumpeter ‘ foolin’ after an ole har,’ or Beauregard 
‘triflin’ on a possum trail,’ or Rattler with confident and trust- 
worthy note proclaiming the presence of nobler game. And sure 
enough on this occasion, too, it is this celebrated hound who wakes 
the Colonel and Uncle Ephraim from their reverie, and in a few 
moments the whole pack have answered to his well-known 
summons. 

There is then great music for a space, and it grows greater, and 
the two old men outside the wood listen to it in silent rapture. © 

‘Cunnel,’ says Ephraim as the situation intensifies, ‘that ar 
ole red’ll hev to quit, I reckon.’ And even as he speaks a big 
red fox breaks covert not a hundred yards from the corner they 
are standing at, and faces the open with an air of confidence in 
himself and contempt for the Colonel’s already defeated endeavours 
that warms up that old warrior mightily. 

‘That’s the gentleman that beat us, Ephraim; that’s him! 
I'll swear I know every hair on his durned hide.’ 

Then indeed is the time to see this veteran pair, perhaps at 
their very best, and hear a notable duet. Old man Ephraim is 
standing in his stirrups—one of them, by the way, hung on with 
a rope—and at the very top of his power and lungs is giving the 
shrill Virginia hunting cry that there does sole duty for each stage 
of the chase, with his hat in his hand and his bald black wrinkled 
head fringed with a circlet of short silvery hair, and his mouth 
wide open and his withered frame shaking with excitement. The 
Colonel at his side has got to work on his big cow-horn, and with 
cheeks puffed out and the colour of a ripe tomato is filling earth, 

air, and sky with its strenuous blasts. 

Out come the hounds on the line one after the other and in 
straggling fashion, but none the less keen and always full of 
music. It is nothing from their pace that the sturdy fox who 

has just disappeared over the top of the wheat field has to fear, 
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but they may wear him out, and run into him at midday or even 
in the afternoon, for the tenacity and hardiness and scenting 
powers of the Colonel’s hounds are remarkable if they have little 
speed. Old Ephraim, whose powers of sporting narrative have 
been the delight of two generations of loafers at the village post 


FILLING EARTH, AIR, AND SKY WITH ITS STRENUOUS BLASTS 


office, whence he fetches the Colonel’s letters daily, has some 
most fearsome stories of long runs in the days of old. That 
celebrated hunt which took place in Christmas week 1831, when 
‘the Jedge, Marse’ Roberts’ pa, kep’ de hounds,’ is known to every 
one in Sassafras County. We were never tired of making Uncle 
Ephraim tell that story, for the old man had come to believe in 
it himself most firmly for the last half-century or so; and I think, 
upon the whole, it was the most magnificent lie I ever heard recited 
in cold blood and in detail, and by a member of achurch too. ‘ Yes, 
suh, fo’ Gawd I’s tellin’ you de solemn troof. Dem ar dawgs run 
dat ar ole fox fur two days an’ two nights clar through. . . . It 
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wur de day befo’ Christmas, dey struck dat ar fox’s trail, and 
when de Jedge quit off hunt’n at sundown he done tell me ter 
foller dem hounds and see whar they’s gwine ter. Well, suh, I 
follerd ‘em all dat night. I follerd ’em all Christmas Day 
and all dat night too, and when I caught up wid ‘em jes as 
sho’ as yo’ born, suh, 
it wur over in Han- 
over County about’n 
hour after sun-up, 
and fo’ de Lawd 
de fox was walkin’, 
and de hounds was 
walkin’, dey was all 
walkin’ widin a few 
yards of one nur’r.’ 
How this old sin- 
ner gathered up the 
emaciated voiceless 
hounds and the ex- 
hausted fox and put 
them all in a two- 
horse waggon and 
drove them home, 
I always suspected 
was a comparatively 
recent addition. But 
Ephraim invariably 
recited the legend 
with his hat in his 
hand, as if baring his 
head for the venge- 
ance of heaven to 
descend upon it—as, 
indeed, he frequently 
invited it to do— 
should he deviate one . 


EPHRAIM AT HIS SPORTING NARRATIVE 
hair’s-breadth from 


the ‘solemn troof.’ 

From what has been said in an earlier part of this paper it 
will be readily understood that there was no eager shortening of 
stirrup leathers or cramming on of hats with the Colonel and 
Uncle Ephraim as the hounds went away. At the same time 
the red dirt flew for a brief space from the Doctor’s wheat field in 
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a fashion that testified to the ardour with which these veterans, 
lying back in their saddles with their legs thrown in Southern 
manner straight forward, sent the long-tailed half-bred and the 
plough mule up the sticky slope. It is only, however, a spas- 
modic burst of excitement. There is a snake fence on the ridge, 
and as Ephraim rolls off the mule to throw down a panel he finds 
breath for two or three more holloas. 

‘Praise de Lord, Cunnel, I kin holler good on a fox chase yit, 
tho’ you is got me down as mighty nigh eighty on de book.’ ! 

But the Colonel only waits for the three top rails to be pitched 


THEY MADE THE RED DIRT FLY 


off, and then there is a fearful earthquake and scattering of chest- 
nut timbers, as with apple switch and solitary spur he lifts the 
cob at the remaining five, and, striking them about halfway up, 
carries the whole panel away with him into the next field. 

Space forbids us to follow our old friend as he potters along far 
in the wake for the present, at any rate, of his hounds. I think, 
however, from what I have said of the Colonel it will be readily 
understood, by most readers of the BADMINTON at any rate, that 


! The old register in which the births, deaths, ages, &c. of slaves were entered. 
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this astute old gentleman, steeped to the lips in the ways of 
hounds and foxes, will be very apt to see something more of the 
fun before it is all over. And even should he not do so, and his 
dogs after all kill their fox on some remote plantation miles away, 
he will be just as pleased as if he had ridden at their heels to the 
finish. Indeed, from the Colonel’s obsolete point of view, due to 
habit and circumstances, there is no 
very clear connexion in his mind be- 
tween foxhunting and horsemanship. 
I wish, too, we were able once again 
to follow him home and sit with him 
for a bit in the old wainscoted 
dining-room, beneath the stolid 
portraits of by- 
gone SBroom- 
sedges in wigs 
and ruffles, and 
listen to his 
cheery yarns of 
houndsand foxes 
and politics and 
war, when the 
long reed pipe is 
lit and the oak 
logs are roaring 


A FEARFUL 


on the big brick 

hearth. EARTHQUAKE AND 
But this, SCATTERING OF 

alas! is, after all, Veet 

but a retrospect. 

The  Colonel’s 


cow-horn has long ceased to rouse the echoes of the Virginia 
woodlands. It is five years or more since I stood by his grave, 
even then not entirely a new-made one. And as I stood there 
in the old graveyard to the west of the house, amid a scene of ruin 
and decay, I felt how immense was the gulf between the past and 
the future in the South, and what a fine race were these Old 
Virginia squires; and I thought then, as I have often thought 
before and since, how really lamentable it is they found no con- 
temporary chronicler of fame in whose pages they might live 
again, and as a type acquire some measure of immortality. None 
arose, however, and now it is too late—-for they are gone. 


SOME OLD ENGLISH GAMES 


BY ANTONY GUEST 


WHATEVER the vicissitudes of the English people, they have 
always found time for play. The favourite pastimes of the 
masses lived through all the excitement of foreign wars and 
internal troubles, nor could the repressive statutes that were 
from time to time enacted, with a view to fostering warlike sports 
by discouraging games, to any appreciable extent baulk the 
people’s love for amusements of their own choosing. The 
exuberant energy that has always been, and happily is still, a 
national characteristic, has ever found vent in sports requiring 
activity or skill. As a consequence, a multiplicity of diversions 
were at various times devised, and old foreign writers have re- 
marked with surprise on the prevalence of games and pastimes 
among the English people. 

The pleasures of the chase, whether with hawk or hounds, as 
well as the excitements of the tourney, with all its heroic deeds 
and picturesque accompaniment, were of course beyond the reach 
of the populace, except in the capacity of spectators; but they 
had sports of their own which were sufficiently exciting, though 
less dangerous than those of the aristocracy. 

There were the Robin Hood games, which helped to bring 
archery up to a high pitch of perfection ; the May-day festivities, 
with their accessories of the Maypole and morris dances, and a 
number of games in which the ball was brought into play ; while 
the game of quintain imitated the knightly tournament itself. 

It must have been a boisterous scene on the village greens 
where the quintain was erected, and doubtless the jeers and 
laughter of our robust forefathers were loud and prolonged when 
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a luckless player, tilting at the Turk’s head, failed to strike it fair 
between the eyes, and only succeeded in causing the contrivance 
to revolve on its pivot and to deal him a smart blow on the 
shoulder with the wooden sabre that the Moslem held in his 


hand. Sometimes a bag of sand was substituted for the sabre, and 
a blow from 


this was quite 
enough to un- 
seat an inex- 
pert horseman. 
Buta more pic- 
turesque varia- 
tion of this 
amusement 
was water- 
quintain,which 
was a_ great 
source of de- 
light to the 
young ’pren- 
tices of Lon-° 
don as players, 
and even to 
graver citizens 
as spectators. 
The Thames 
at Westminster 
and London 
Bridge was a 
frequent scene 
on festival days 
of exhibitions 
of this sport. 
The player, 
spear in hand, 
took his stand WATER-QUINTAIN 
on the stern 
end of a boat (which was propelled by rowers with the tide at great 
speed), and aimed at a shield firmly affixed to a post. When he 
struck the shield he was inevitably thrown backwards into the 
water, unless he could contrive to do so with such dexterity as to 
break the spear in the process. In that case he won the game, 
and received the peacock that was commonly given as a prize ; but, - 
NO. VII. VOL. II. M 
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in the event of failure, he suffered no more harm than a ducking, 
and the vexation consequent upon the derision of the spectators, 
for a couple of boats were always kept in readiness to come to _ 
the rescue of the discomfited. Another method of playing this 
game was by two players in different boats tilting at one another, 
each attempting to throw his opponent into the water. They 
were armed with staves and protected themselves with shields, 
and it cannot be doubted that their encounters, which called for 
both alertness and skill, usually ended in one or both of the 
combatants getting a wet skin. The game of quintain is chiefly 
associated with the time of Henry III. ; but it survived long after 
his reign, and it is even recorded that so late as the year 1789 
the sport was practised in Cornwall exactly as it had been described 
by the early chroniclers. It might well be tried again in this 
year of grace? 

Still more ancient is the game of bowls, which originated in 
a period so remote that antiquarians are unable to trace its be- 
ginning, and is flourishing with but slightly diminished vigour 
to-day. The game will always be associated with Sir Francis 
Drake’s famous remark, ‘There’s plenty of time to win this 
game and to thrash the Spaniards too,’ when he was interrupted 
while playing by the arrival of the news that the Spanish Armada 
was approaching. The incident is typical of the passion of the 
English people for play, and it also illustrates the degree of en- 
thusiasm that the game of bowls was capable of exciting at that 
period. Until the development of pall-mall, indeed, there was no 
game that occupied so large a share of public attention during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A bowling-green was a 
necessary adjunct to all the residences of the nobility and wealthy 
classes, and many of them had covered bowling-alleys as well, for 
use in wet weather. In London and all the principal towns, also, 
there were to be found alleys and lawns laid out for the use of 
the public. 

Tradesmen and apprentices spent their spare time, and not 
seldom time that ought to have been more usefully employed, at 
the public bowling-greens ; men neglected their homes and wasted 
their money—for gambling was one of the vices of the age—- 
often, as we are told, returning penniless to a hungry wife and 
family as a result of an inordinate passion for the game. To 
such an unhealthy extreme was this passion carried that the 
bowling-alleys gradually obtained an infamous reputation as the 
_ resort of gamblers, swindlers, and dissolute persons. Parliament 
attempted to mitigate the evil by passing a statute so early as the 
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reign of Henry VII., interdicting apprentices and others from 
playing several games, including bowls, which they were not to 
indulge in out of the time of Christmas ‘but for mete and 
drynke,’ and in Christmas to play only in the dwelling-houses of 
their masters or in the presence of their masters. But this 
statute, like others of a similar nature, was chiefly intended to 
induce young men to take up such pursuits as would fit them for 
military service. In any case, it did little towards regenerating 
the bowling-alleys, the evil associations of which continued until 
late in the seventeenth century, when the celebrated bowling- 
greens at Clerkenwell were laid out with turf and gravel, and 
covered alleys were also provided for the temptation of the public. 
Charles II. was an enthusiastic player at bowls, and it was at his 
instigation that the fashionable bowling-green at Spring Gardens 
was constructed. But this ground, notwithstanding that it was 
on the royal demesne, became so disreputable, on account of ‘ the 
bibbing and wine drinking under the trees and frequent quarrels,’ 
that it had to be suppressed. The character of this royal 
playground is illustrated by an incident that happened to Lord 
Digby, who, having taken part in an affray at Spring Gardens, 
was apprehended for ‘ striking in the King’s garden,’ and said in 
his defence that he ‘took it for a common bowling-place where 
all who paid their money might come in.’ 

In the last century the popularity of the public bowling- 
greens was on the wane, but their tone showed no improvement. 
Horace Walpole relates how, at the famous Putney ground, 
James McLean, the fashionable highwayman, ‘had a quarrel with 
an officer whom he challenged for disputing his rank; but the 
captain declined till McLean should produce a certificate of his 
nobility. Shortly after this, McLean’s exciting career was 
brought to a close at Tyburn. 

But while gentlemen quarrelled ask common people drank 
and gambled away their substance at the public bowling-alleys, 
the game of bowls continued to flourish in a decorous manner on 
the lawns attached to private residences, where the restraining 
influence of women, who frequently took part in the game, kept 
the excitement of the players within the bounds of discretion. 

Ladies, indeed, found the pastime very much to their taste, 
and it had the favour of at least one royal princess in Mary, 
daughter of Henry VIII., who delighted to relieve the monotony 
of her not very happy existence by a game at bowls. The Prin- 
cess, unfortunately, with all her good qualities, was, like most of 
her contemporaries, unable to resist the fascinations of gambling; 
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but we only find one record in her privy purse expenses of a sum 
lost at bowls, and it may therefore perhaps be reasonably in- 
ferred either that she was a particularly good player, or that she 
was careful in the choice of her adversaries. The entry is as 
follows: ‘Item. Payed for a brekefast lost at Bolling by my 
Lady Marye’s grace, Xs.’ 

One may imagine from this slight record the brilliant party 
on the lawn in the early morning and the gay wager of a breakfast 
for the company depending on the game; for ten shillings was a 
goodly sum in those days, at least enough to provide a repast for 
four persons, even with a princess among them. 

The game of bowls has undergone but little modification in 
the last three hundred years. Naturally, while in the zenith of 
its popularity, it reached its highest stage of development. The 
utmost care was devoted to the levelling of lawns, and to the con- 
struction of alleys, and that fascinating quality ‘bias,’ which 
distinguishes bowls from all other games, was studied and dis- 
cussed by contemporary writers. The ludicrous manifestations 
of excitement, too, that even now-a-days are sometimes exhibited 
by players while their bowl is moving towards the ‘jack,’ the 
adjurations, entreaties and oaths addressed to it, were commented 
upon and ridiculed by wits of the day. There is, by the way, a 
medieval drawing reproduced by Strutt which illustrates a game 
in progress, and is particularly amusing by reason of the absurd 
contortions in which one of the figures is indulging as his bowl 
slowly approaches the ‘jack.’ Similar exhibitions of nervous 
anxiety are sometimes to be observed in our own day, not only 
among players at bowls, but also on the part of excitable 
competitors at billiards, who screw their bodies round in an 
eccentric manner as if thereby to influence the direction of the 
ball. Another curious old drawing shows the bowlers aiming at 
small wooden cones, which evidently were the predecessors of the 
‘jack.’ But even this primitive method was an improvement on 
the more ancient one by which the players alternately endeavoured 
to strike each other’s bowls. 

The most notable contemporary of bowls was the game of 
shovelboard ; but this was essentially an indoor amusement that 
attracted its votaries chiefly when the weather did not permit of 
outdoor recreation, and during the long evenings of winter. 
Bowls and shovelboard, indeed, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries occupied very much the same positions as are taken 
by billiards and tennis in our own day. But shovelboard had a 
shorter life than bowls; it began later and ended sooner. In its 
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palmy days it was carried to a degree of perfection which can 
only be compared with that now attained by billiards. 

The shovelboard itself was an oak table sometimes nearly forty 
feet in length, which found a place in the hall of every country 
house, and sometimes was laden with good viands and dainties 
when hospitable landlords provided entertainment for their 
tenants and dependents. These tables were often constructed 
in a very expensive manner, and infinite care was bestowed by 
the artificers on their elaboration. One table, 31 feet in length, 
is described as having been made up of 260 pieces, each about 
18 inches long, and ‘so accurately joined and glued together 
that no shovelboard whatever is freer from rubs or casting.’ 
The tables were perfectly smooth and level, and generally three 
to three and a half feet in width. The players stood at one 
end of the table, and were each provided with four flat metal 
weights, which, playing alternately, they shoved with just 
enough impetus to make them slide the whole length of the 
smooth board. The best cowp was that which caused the metal 
disc to hang over the edge of the table without falling into the 
basket that awaited it at the further end. This counted three 
points. Three or four inches from the edge a line was drawn 
across the table, and if the missile rested between this line and 
the edge, the player was credited with two points. A second line 
was made four feet further from the edge, and if the player got 
past this line, but not over the other, he scored one. The game 
for two players was generally ‘11 up,’ but this number was 
extended when there were more competitors. It is obvious that 
much nicety and judgment of strength were required for this 
favourite old game, and, one of its incidents being the knocking 
of opponents’ missiles off the board, great accuracy of aim was 
needed also. Being a domestic pastime suited to the capacity of 
every age and sex, shovelboard long maintained its popularity 
with all classes. Like every other amusement, the game was 
made a medium for gambling, and the broad shillings of Henry VI. 
were found particularly convenient for this purpose, the game 
being played with these coins, and the winner taking all those that 


had been used by his opponents. 


Holinshed, speaking of the Earl of Kildare, who was con- 
demned in the reign of Henry VIII., says that, ‘One night, when 
the Lieutenant and he, for their disport, were playing slide-groat 
or shovelboard, suddenly cometh from the Cardinal Wolsey a 
mandatum to execute Kildare on the morrow. The Earl, marking 
the Lieutenant’s deep sigh, “ By St. Bride, Lieutenant,” quoth he, 
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“there is some mad game in that scroll; but, fall how it will, this 


throw is for a huddle.” ’ 


There was, however, an important difference between slide- 
groat and shovelboard, the former being an older and far less 
fashionable form of amusement. There is a story of Prince 


Henry, son 
of James L, 
and afterwards 
Prince of 
Wales, related 
by a conscien- 
tious attendant 
who _ declared 
that he had not 
set down any- 
thing that did 
not occur in his 
presence :— 
‘Once when 
Prince Henry 
was playing 
at shovelboard 
and his 
play changed 
sundry pieces, 
his tutor, being 
desirous that 
even in trifles 
he should not 
be newfangled, 
said to him that 
he did ill to 
change so oft, 
and therewith 
took a piece in 
his hand, and 
saying that he 
would play well 
enough there- 
with without 


changing, threw the piece on the board ; though not so well but the 
Prince, smiling thereat, said, ‘‘ Well thrown, sir!’? Whereupon, 
Master Newton telling him that he would not strive with a prince at 


SHOVELBOARD 
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shovelboard, he answered, ‘“‘ You gownsmen should be best at such 
exercises, being not mete for those that are more stirring.” ‘ Yes,” 
quoth Master Newton, “I am mete for whipping of boys;” and 
hereupon the Prince answered, “‘ You need not vaunt of that which 
a ploughman or cart driver can do better than you.” ‘“ Yet can I 
do more,” said Master Newton, “ for I can govern foolish children.” 
The Prince, respecting him even in jesting, came from the farther 
end of the table and, smiling, said when be passed him, “ He had 
need be a wise man himself that could do that.”’’ 

The shovelboard not only provided amusement for the wealthy 
classes, but was also popular among the citizens, rude tables being 
frequently found and much patronised in ale-houses and hostelries. 
After a century of popularity the game began to wane in the 
latter portion of the seventeenth century. The civil wars and 
the spread of puritanism were perhaps in some degree accountable 
for its downfall—another reason for which, probably, was the 
gradual development of the game of billiards. In the halls of 
some old country mansions the venerable table still retains its 
place, an object of curiosity to some, and one of great interest 
to those who can imagine the picturesque and animated group 
in their ruffs and farthingales who found recreation and excite- 
ment by its aid long ago. 

The game of pall-mall, that gives its name to the thorough- 
fare which is built on the ground where the pastime attained 
its greatest celebrity, is second to none in point of fame. It 
was an offshoot of golf and the predecessor of croquet, which, 
it must be admitted, has changed out of recognition in the course 
of its development from its grandparent. If one can imagine an 
intermediate stage between golf and croquet, one has pall-mall ; 
but it most unfortunately happens that the rules of the game as 
it was actually played have not been handed down to us. Even 
the implements of the game would have been outside modern ken 
but for a happy accident that fifty years ago revealed a pair of 
old mallets and a ball most appropriately entombed in the roof of 
a house in Pall Mall itself. The mallets, which may be seen at the 
British Museum, are like those still used at croquet, except that 
they are curved at the bottom in order that the bali might be raised 
from the ground for one particular stroke, while the balls are of the 
same material as croquet balls—namely, boxwood—but smaller. 
Pall-mall was played in an alley halfa mile in length and carefully 
prepared, being hollowed in the centre and perfectly smooth, witha 
low wooden border. Distributed over the ground were iron arches, 
which varied in regard to number and position in the different 
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developments of the game. Through these arches the ball had to 
be driven, the object being to accomplish the whole distance in 
the fewest possible number of strokes. Thus the connexion 
between golf and croquet is apparent. So far the game was easy 
enough ; but the tribulations of the player were reserved for the 


end of his journey, when he was called upon to perform a feat 
that demanded an extraordinary amount of skill, by driving the 
ball through an iron ring, called ‘the pass,’ which was raised 
from the ground and suspended from a pole. The illustration 
shows a player calculating his distance and preparing for this 
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difficult stroke, which certainly called for an amount of adroitness. 
that is beyond anything needed in modern games. The artist, 
in order to ensure accuracy of proportion, has consulted and 
been guided by a contemporary design, and it may therefore be 
taken that his drawing gives an actual representation of the 
game as it was played in the days of Charles II. It is, however, 
only reasonable to assume that in the earlier developments of the 
game the hoop was both larger and nearer to the ground, and that, 
as the expertness of the players increased, the stroke was gradually 
made more difficult until the proportions indicated were reached. 
What penalty attached to failure in performing this extraordinary 
feat is only a matter of conjecture. Perhaps two or three attempts 
were permitted, or it may be that the player was obliged to go 
back and perform his task over the whole ground again. Similarly, 
we are not in a position to say how many arches had to be passed 
or how they were arranged. But there is no reason to assume 
that the half-mile tour included any complications beyond the 
mere driving of the ball through arches, placed at varying intervals. 
That they were separated at one point by a considerable distance, 
necessitating a long drive, is, however, to be gathered from some 
verses in which the poet Waller flatters King Charles II. in a 
very barefaced manner for his play :— 


Here a well-polished mall gives us much joy 
To see our prince his matchless force employ. 
No sooner had he touched the flying ball 

But ’tis already more than half the mall, 

And such a fury from his arm has got, 

As from a smoking culverin ’twere shot ! 


The Merry Monarch was very fond of indulging in this 
fashionable amusement with the Duke of York and his courtiers ; 
but his skill is by no means to be taken for granted from the 
testimony of the sycophant Waller. Perhaps the value of the poet’s 
verses may best be judged in the light of the remarks that the 
candid Pepys set down in his Diary after seeing the king play at 
tennis :— 

‘To see how the king was extolled without any cause at all 
was a loathsome sight, though sometimes indeed he did play very 
well and deserved to be commended; but such open flattery is 
beastly.’ 

Pepys further relates how he walked in the Park discoursing 
with the keeper of the pall-mall, who was engaged in sweeping 
the alley, which was covered with fine gravel mixed with powdered 
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cockle-shells. But this mixture, the diarist observes, ‘in dry 
weather turns to dust and deads the ball.’ 

On another occasion Pepys confesses that ‘it pleased him 
mightily to hear a gallant, lately come from France, swear at one 
of his companions for suffering his man (a spruce blade) to be so 
saucy as to strike a ball while his master was playing on the 
mall.’ 

Pall-mall was a fashionable amusement in France, and is said 
to have been introduced in England in the reign of James L., 
who mentions it among the exercises that he considered proper 
for his son Henry. This young prince, to whom we have already 
referred, had a pretty wit, as is shown by the following story, which 
also testifies to the connexion between pall-mall and golf :—- 

‘The prince was playing at goff, a play not unlike to pall- 
mall, and was about to strike the ball, when one standing by said 
to him, “ Beware you hit not Master Newton,’ wherewith he, 
drawing back his hand, said, “Had I done so I had but paid my 
debts.”’’ 

The pastime quickly gained popularity, not only in London, 
but also in the chief provincial towns, nearly all of which had a 
prepared ground where it could be played. In the early part of 
the seventeenth century the game was practised in that portion 
of St. James’s Fields which is now called Pall Mall. Charles IT. 
was a frequent and enthusiastic player, and at his restoration, 
several houses having been erected on the old ground, he had an 
avenue in St. James’s Park prepared as a mall, which name it. 
still bears. It is to be observed, however, that the word ‘ Mall,’ 
which became commonly applied to the ground, originated from 
the mallet with which the game was played, while ‘ Pall’ took 
its name from the ball. The numberless modifications that must 
have taken place in the process of development from golf to pall- 
mall it is impossible to trace, and the manner in which the game 
was gradually transformed into croquet likewise remains a mystery. 
Cotgrave, in his Dictionary, 1632, says, ‘ Paille Maille is a game 
wherein a round box bowl is with a mallet struck through a high 
arch of iron, standing at either end of an alley, which he that can 
do in the fewest blows, or at the number agreed on, wins.’ Evi- 
dently in this older form of the game the suspended ring had not 
been introduced. But the game as it was played in the days of 
its popularity had much to recommend it. Even more skill was 
required for it than for golf, and it gave no lessexercise. In these 
days when there is a tendency towards a revival in croquet, and 
golf is of paramount interest, those who appreciate variety in 
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fi _ their exercises might,do worse than attempt a resuscitation of 
: the once popular pastime that combined some of the charac- 
teristics of both. ; 

One of the most ancient of amusements is the simple and 
picturesque game of shuttlecock, which has now been developed 
into Badminton. Doubtless it was always a favourite with children, 
but it had attractions for grown-up persons too. At one period, 


SHUTTLECOCK 


indeed, about the end of the sixteenth century, it attained a high 
| degree of popularity, and became very fashionable, as may be 
gathered from the frequent references to the game by old drama- 
tists. In one old comedy, for instance, appear the words ‘To 
play at Shuttlecock methinks is the game now.’ Shuttlecock was 
one of the few exercises that were suitable for women, and it may 
be conjectured that it was the attraction of being able to join in 
the game with ladies that caused men to take it up. The game 
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could be played by old and young. It could be practiscd with 
stately gravity, or it might degenerate into a romp; while it was 
not violent enough to prevent neatly turned compliments from 
being made and blushing replies returned between the strokes. 
That it was favoured in high places may be judged by the 


LA GRACE 


following anecdote of Prince Henry, which is told by the writer 
previously quoted. 

‘His Highuess playing at Shuttlecock with one far taller than 
himself, and hitting him by chance with the Shuttlecock on the 
forehead, “This is,” quoth he, “the encounter of David and 
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Goliath.”’ There is an ancient drawing as early as the four- 
teenth century which shows a player striking a shuttlecock that 
is constructed in very much the same way as at present, with a 
somewhat rude battledore, apparently made entirely of wood. 
The game, however, existed long before this period—how long it 
would be impossible to say. Hall, writing in 1646, observes: 
‘ Shuttlecock requires a nimble arm with a quick and waking eye ; 
twere fit for students, and is not so vehement as the waving of a 
stool,’ the last remark being a reference to the game of ‘stool- 
ball,’ in which the ball was driven backwards and forwards 
between two players by means of stools. Shuttlecock continued 
to be popular with the youth of both sexes until late in the last 
century; but afterwards it survived only as an amusement for 
children, until it obtained a new lease of life by the introduction 
of ‘Badminton.’ _ 

Another game that derived its popularity from the patronage 
of women was ‘ La Grace,’ so called because its movements were 
calculated to display to the best advantage the graceful forms of 
the fair players. The pastime still survives, and therefore needs no 
particular description, though it finds its patrons now chiefly 
among the young. The players have two sticks with which they 
throw up a small hoop and catch it again, or toss it from one to 
another, the exchange of hoops being a distinctive feature of the 
game. The hoop may be caught with one or both sticks, the 
object being to prevent it from touching the ground. The game 
requires no little skill, and must have provided an agreeable spec- 
tacle when played by the ladies of the last century in their pic- 
turesque costumes, with the young men of the time arrayed in all 
the bravery of powdered wigs, knee-breeches, and long waistcoats. 

A game of very different character, inasmuch as it necessitated 
great exertion and could only»be played by men, was ‘balloon 
ball.’ This sport, which is of very ancient origin, was still a 
favourite in the time of Charles II. It was played with a large 
inflated leather ball which the players struck with their arms, 
protected at the wrists with a hollow bracer made of wood. The 
game is described as ‘a strong and moving sport in the open fields,’ 
and was highly esteemed for the healthy exercise that it gave. 
Much dexterity was required to strike the ball fair, and it could 
be driven long distances by expert players. Undoubtedly it was 
derived from a favourite pastime of ancient Rome which survived 
in Italy under the title of ‘Pollone.’ A party of Italians, who, 
as Strutt tells us, gave an exhibition of the game in a yard that 
they had made for the purpose at Pimlico in the last century, 
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gave it the imposing designation of ‘the Olympic game.’ In 
some old drawings the players of this game are represented as 

_ striking the ball with the naked hand. 
Among the many pastimes that essentially belonged to the 


rural classes, the game of ‘drop handkerchief’ is deserving of 
notice, not only for 


its antiquity, but also 


picturesqueness and 
innocent mirth with 


which it was asso- 
ciated. The game 

has degenerated into 

the modern ‘kiss in 

the ring,’ and played 

by Bank-holiday folk 

on Hampstead Heath, 

it retains little of 

the charm that ap- 
pertained to it in 

the old days when 
simple-minded rustics 
thought it something 

of an achievement, 

on festival days, to 

win a kiss from the 
rosy-cheeked maidens 

who bashfully con- 

sented to take part 

in the sport. Sepa- 

rated from modern 5 
cockneyism, ‘ drop of 
handkerchief’ is a ¥Y 
pastime that has | 
much fascination for 

the observer, and, BALLOON BALL 

happily, it may still 

be seen played with something like its pristine simplicity in 
country places. There the game, as of yore, is not a mere inci- 
dent of an uproarious holiday: it is the event of the day. The 
girls look forward to it with trepidation and the youths with 
delight. The salute is given in a ceremonious manner, it 
means something both to the giver and to the recipient that is 
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remembered long afterwards, and is often not without a happy 
result. The game, as regards its mere rules, remains the same 
now as it has been for hundreds of years. But the players for 
the most part are different, and those who witness it as-played by 
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the young men and women of London nowadays can only regret 
that nineteenth-century vulgarity has desecrated a pastime, 
venerable, but ever young, and imbued through long ages with 
the spirit of simple gaiety and rustic romance. 
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BY HENDRIK B. KNOBLAUCH 


A TYPICAL summer’s morning in Capetown. Time of year, early 
February ; time of day, 6.30 a.m. 

Landwards, a misty haze, presaging a day of burning heat, 
extends like a quivering belt from the old Block House on the 
slopes of Devil’s Peak, along the entire length of Table Mountain, 
past the fringe of silver-trees about Lion’s Head, and so on by 
the Rump and over the shipping in the harbour, until it melts 
away in the blue waters of the bay. In the city below, the smoke 
curls up lazily from. the chimney-stacks at the corners of the 
square blocks of yellow-tinted, flat-topped houses—curls up lazily- 
and leisurely, as if to do otherwise in such weather would be to 
revolutionise all the settled traditions of the laws of motion 
practised in Capetown since the days of dapper little old Governor 
van Riebeeck, two hundred and odd-score years ago. 

In a back street, hard by the Cathedral, a dusty green arched 
door under a verandah grates slowly backwards, a merry peal 
of laughter comes from within, and an olive-cheeked, dark-eyed 
Malay girl, in an ample, if somewhat faded, purple gown, and 
with dainty kerchief head-covering, clacks lightly down the stone 
steps with a broom and a handful of tea-leaves, and away go loquat- 
stones, grape-stalks, melon-peel, and dust from the footway into 
the gutter. 

Past the railway-station, seawards, where the Jetty points 
across the waters to the silver sands of Blauwberg Beach-glittering 
in the morning sun, sweet whiffs from the cornfields and fresh 
breaths from the ocean are valiantly but vainly striving to pierce 
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the invisible shroud of evil odours wrapped about the ‘ peerless 
pier’ in embryo of the South African metropolis. <A grizzly old 
Mozambiquer sits dangling his bare legs over a corner of the Jetty. 
Hatless, bootless, shirtless—his only covering a pea-jacket that 
has seen better days, and a pair of trousers patched like a mosaic— 
he sits there, intently watching through the transparent green 
waters the doings of a pair of lobsters among the rocks and 
boulders below. The lobsters have their eye on a_ tempting bit 
of shark’s liver; and the old man has his eye on the lobsters. 
The coveted morsel, which drifts hither and thither as the water 
surges or recedes, is mixed up somehow with a piece of basketwork- 
tackle depending from a line wound round the old man’s arm. 
Suddenly a triumphant smile flits across the black face peering 
downwards, the sun’s rays glint sharply from the bald, shiny pate, 
the Mozambiquer throws himself backwards—yee-o-p !—and the 
two crustaceans lie flopping on the wooden framework beside him. 
Dong-ding Dong-ding! Dong-ding! Dong-ding! Dong-ding ! 
Dong-ding ! Dong-d-i-n-gg ! Merely a steeple-clock somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the barracks chiming seven. As the last 
stroke dies away the old man pulls a long, slender pole, with an 
oily-looking fish at each end of it, from under a piece of sailcloth 
by his side, slings the pole across his right shoulder, grasps a 
writhing lobster firmly in each hand, and starts citywards, first 
at a trot, then at a run. On he goes, up Adderley Street, past 
the station, past the Old Exchange. As he steps into the shadow 
cast by the statue surmounting the Standard Bank, his head falls 
forward, he faces half right-about, and in a voice shrill and weird 
as the despairing appeal of a tortured spirit he cries : ‘ S-n-o-e-k! 
GEEL-B-E-K!! Lekk’re Kr-ee-ee-eef !!!’ The answering echoes 
clatter among the public buildings, rebound from the walls of 
Parliament House, and chase each other along the double row 
of oaks up the Avenue; and as the last one dies away in the 
recesses of the Botanical Gardens, a hansom cab, followed by 
another and yet another, comes dashing down Adderley Street, 
and making a sharp curve, its left wheel missing by a hair’s- 
breadth the bare heel of a ragged Hottentot grape-vendor carrying 
a basket, draws up under the verandah over the ticket-entrance to 
the railway-station. A bevy of Malay porters sweep down upon 
it like the wind, and after a wrangle, a tussle and a scramble, 
triumphantly march off to the guard’s van with a portmanteau, a 
corded box, a brown-paper package, and a valise. 

I had received an invitation for the opening of the shooting- 
season from some friends living at the foot of the mountains along 
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the Caledon coast. The prospect was a most welcome one, and I 
had risen somewhat early on this, the morning of my departure, 
so as to have a glimpse of Table Bay and a breath of sea-air before 
starting. I had walked down to the Jetty through Capetown’s 
sleepy passages; had seen the counterpart of Mark Twain's 
‘Uncle Zeke’ capture his lobsters and leave ; and I was dreamily 
watching the snow-white gulls flitting hither and thither and 
lightly skipping and sweeping over the blue waters, when the 
old man’s melancholy cry arrested my attention, and the bustle of 
the hansoms and a shriek from a railway-engine warned me that 


my train would start in another five minutes. Two minutes’ walk 
brought me to the station, where my gun-case and other luggage 
lay waiting in charge of a red-turbaned follower of the Prophet. 
A shrill screech from the engine, followed by a scramble for seats 
by loitering farmers and other outgoing passengers; then a second 
screech, and we steamed out of the station. 

Away, past the old Castle and the silver crescent where the 
blue waters of the Bay end; away, across the sandflats, until 
Table Mountain lay misty and hazy far in the rear; on, on, and 
on, among patches of green and golden melons and mealies alter- 
nating at every turn with orchards and green vineyards ; eastwards 
and onwards still, right through the heart of the beautiful little 
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village of Somerset West; then, slowly and more slowly, up a 
winding rise, across a short iron bridge spanning a merry brook 
that came clattering through the rocks above, and the train 
entered the little terminal station at the foot of Sir Lowry’s Pass. 

Here I found awaiting me a neat turn-out, in the shape of a 
light folding-hooded two-wheeled buggy, with a pair of evenly 
matched, strongly built chestnuts before it. Lighting a cigar, I 


leant back among the cushions, and told my coachman—a crispy- 


haired Hottentot boy—to ‘let go’ the reins. In a whiff the 
station had vanished behind a clump of silver poplars, and we 
were pulling up the steep inclines of Sir Lowry’s Pass. Another 
thirty minutes or so found us two thousand feet above sea-level. 
and at the summit of the mountain. A brandy-and-soda, a fresh 
cigar, ten minutes’ gaze on an entrancingly beautiful panorama of 
mountain and forest and snowy homesteads in a setting of light 
green vineyards and darker fir-clumps, with a sheet of blue ocean 
in the south-west, and then we were off again. Eastwards once 
more, across a rocky-crested tableland and through a fairy scene 
of white, red, yellow and crimson everlastings, mingling softly 
with yellow and pink protee and waxy Cape bell-heather in all 
shades of the rainbow. A steep descent, a sharp turn, and in the 
grateful shade of a huge blue-gum on the bank of the deep and 
silent Palmiet River we come to a standstill. 

While Hans, my coachman, is getting lunch ready, I take a 
stroll across the low wooden bridge that spans the river here, 
to a little thatch-roofed building opposite, on whose whitewashed 
gable ‘Post OFFICE’ is stencilled in large black letters. As I 
round the corner of the building my attention is attracted by a 
piece of cardboard tacked to the wall on which are pasted in 
pink and yellow immortelles the words, ‘ Everlastings Sold Here.’ 
The door stands open, and I walk in. Everything in the little 
room, poorly and scantily furnished, ’tis true, is the pink of neat- 
ness. Baskets, crosses, cornucopias, picture-frames, and what 
not, all worked in immortelles, are tastefully arranged against the 
walls. A large mirror standing in a corner causes the little room 
to look twice its real size by reflection; while a brass couvre 
d’ceuf, well burnished and hung against the chimney base over 
the fireplace, imparts an air of sprightliness and homeliness all 
round. There is a little white-curtained window opposite the 
door, and before it sits a lady with snowy white hair sorting 
the letters and papers delivered by the last postcart. I apologise 
for intruding, and ask whether I may look at some of the 
ever-lastings, stating that I am on my. way down-country from 
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Capetown, where I remember seeing some very pretty articles 
made of everlastings in the shop-windows. 

‘Pray, do not apologise, sir. This is a very quiet spot, and 
my granddaughter and I are always glad when anybody passing 
does us the favour to look in. Lettie, darling! have you anything 
pretty you can show this gentleman? Lettie, sir, is my grand- 
daughter. I attend to the post office, and Lettie attends to the 
everlastings. That is so, is it not, Lettie dear?’ 

‘Yes, grannie dearest. But you have forgotten to tell the 


gentleman that Lettie is blind, and that he must not expect her 
to turn out articles as pretty as those he has seen in the Cape- 
town shop-windows.’ 

What a sweet voice and what a marvellously sweet face that 
of the blind girl sitting at the little rush and flower covered table 
in front of the low window behind the door on my right! And 
what a picture for the brush of a Master, the inside of that little 
cabin with its two occupants! I remained there talking to them 
for the better part of two hours, and I shall never forget the 
expressive looks of wonder and delight that lit up the poor girl’s 
face when, speaking of my travels, I tried to describe the beauties 
of glaciers, waterfalls, pine-forests and mountain views of the 
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Austrian Tyrol. I bought some of Lettie’s handiwork, promising - 
to call for it on my way back ; and when I rose to go, she pressed 
a little basket worked in immortelles into my hand, telling me 
to keep it in remembrance of ‘the Blind Girl.’ Ah me! I have 
travelled over thousands and thousands and thousands of miles of 
land and water since then, and have always kept the little basket 
by me as the most precious gift in my possession. And now, as I 
sit writing here in London, it stands before me, and speaks mutely 
yet eloquently of a sweet, fair face bending over some immortelles 
in a little thatch-roofed, white-walled cottage on the banks of a 
silently flowing, palmetto-bound stream at the other end of the 
world. 

Another two hours’ drive and we were among the Houw 
Hoek mountains, at a little hostelry shaded by gigantic blue-gums, 
with a wealth of roses and brilliant cacti in front and a vineyard 
with row upon row of red and green muscadel showing through 
a parlour-window at the back. Telling Hans to rest the horses 
awhile and then to drive on slowly through the pass, so as to 
come up with me at the entrance on the Caledon side, I took a 
short cut across the mountain on foot, keeping to an old road 
which every now and again showed the ruts in the solid rock 
worn there by the waggon-wheels of the hardy old Afrikanders 
who drove their produce to the Capetown market before the days 
of Government-made mountain roads in South Africa, a century 
and more ago. A stiff climb of an hour’s duration, a leap now 
and again over cross-fissures made by running water, a glance of 
silent admiration ever and anon at the huge rut-worn masses 
evidencing the pluck and dauntless energy of Cape husbandmen 
in days gone by, and about 5 p.m., two hours or so before sunset, 
I stood on the summit of the ridge. The descent from here was 
short and sharp, and on nearing the bottom I saw, a few hundred 
yards in front of me, an open cart the occupants of which 
were signalling and shouting to me to hurry forward. This I 
accordingly did, though I could not for the life of me imagine 
what I was wanted for. As I came up with the cart, which had 
been driven as far up the mountain-side as two horses could take 
it, a stalwart young farmer sprang off, and frankly extending his 
hand, said: ‘ We heard from the driver of the passenger-cart, who 
saw your boy at Houw Hoek, that you were coming over the 
mountain. Mr. A. told us a few days back that you were coming 
out to him for some shooting, and you are in the nick of time for 
sport to-day. Jakob, our shepherd here, came tearing into the 
house down at the farm half an hour ago, quaking with terror 
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as though he had seen a waggon-load of ghosts, and stating that 
he had stumbled upon two huge tigers on the edge of that 
palmetto swamp which you can see stretching down the valley 
over yonder to the right about half a mile from here. I immedi- 
ately told Koos and Gavie, my brothers, to put the horses to, 
and ordering Jakob to hunt up half a dozen knopkieries in the 
loft, I got friend Charl here, who had just ridden over from his 
farm and was at the moment busy making love to Minnie in 
the passage, to help me hoist a barrel of new wine into the 
splashboard of the cart. The weather to-day is too dry to start 
tiger-hunting without something to drink. So here you see we 
are-—self, Koos, Gavie, Charl, dogs, knopkieries, barrel, nigger and 


‘all—ready to begin business and only waiting for you to join us. 


These fiendish tigers have been playing havoc among our sheep 
along the slope of late, and we mean to have them to-day. Believe 
me, it will be capital sport.’ 

If I understand our friends the tigers aright, thought I, the 
‘capital sport ’ will be all on their side this afternoon. A Cape 
leopard (or ‘tiger,’ as he is universally called throughout South 
Africa) may not be an Indian man-eater exactly; still, I have 
reason to know that he can be a terribly dangerous customer 
when brought to bay. So by way of veiled protest, I ventured 
to say: ‘But I left my gun with the cart at Houw Hoek.’ 

‘Pick, my dear fellow, pick, pick, pick!’ came the ready and 
unanimous response from all at once. ‘Here are half a dozen 
quincewood kieries; select the one to your taste, and we will 
take the others. Never mind your gun; that will come in handy 
for small game— partridges, grijsbuck, and such like—to-morrow.’ 
These fellows were the acme of politeness, as befitted their 
descent from good old Huguenot stocks. Still, I did not relish 
tackling a parcel of tigers, at home in their own palmetto swamp 
too, with nothing better than a bundle of knopkieries, a handful 
of ‘miscellaneous’ dogs, and a barrel of fermenting grape-juice. 
So I said: ‘But Mr. A.’s cart will be waiting for me at the 
entrance to the pass, and you know the road between this and. 
his farm is rather shaky after dark. He himself wrote to me to 
that effect.’ 

‘Oh! that will be all right. We despatched a man on horse- 
back to meet your man, and to tell him to drive home and assure 
Mr. A. we will land you there to-night, after we have settled with 
the tigers. Come, you must be thirsty after your tramp through 
the rocks. Fetch out the horn, Koos, and let us drink success to 
our Capetown friend and death to the spotted sheep-stealers ! ’ 
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Well, there was no help for it ; and I am bound to acknowledge 
that after a pint of the new sherry (palmiet-zop, palmetto-juice, 
is its local nickname), tapped and served in an immense wooden- 
bottomed drinking-horn by Koos, my spirits rose wonderfully. 
Visions of the merry days of Erin came flitting past as I looked 
at the four determined young fellows sitting shoulder to shoulder 
around me, each one firmly gripping a formidable knopkierie ; 
with old Jakob, in jackal-skin cap and sheepskin trousers, dangling 
his legs from his perch on the knifeboard behind, his weight 
acting as a counterpoise to the barrel of palmiet-zop in front ; 
and with the body of our cart swaying this way and that as the 
wheels bobbed up and down, now sinking into an ant-bear hole 
on the right, anon, on the left, with the axle at forty-five degrees, 
careening over a miniature mountain in the shape of an ant-heap 
or an outcrop of quartz hidden in the undergrowth. Our two 
ponies, true as steel, were trotting briskly forward, when —— 
‘Hatt!! There they are! Tie up the horses, Jakob, and follow 
us!’ Like a flash my four companions were over the sides, and 
I after them—a bad fifth, to be sure, though not quite out of the 
running. 

When I reached the edge of the swamp, an opening between 
the palmetto-stems showed where my friends had entered and 
the last of them had disappeared. I could see absolutely nothing 
of them, the growth being abnormally high and the stems right 
and left interlacing like basketwork. But something very like a 
pandemonium seemed to be going on somewhere about twenty- 
five paces ahead of me; for amid the sound of splashing water, ~ 
and creaking stumps, and the noise of dogs barking and yelping 
mingled with hoarse growls which I recognised only too well, 
there resounded shouts of ‘ Hit him!’ ‘ Knock him!’ ‘ Stick him!’ 
and the sharply thudding ‘ Zip!’ ‘Zip!’ ‘Wh-r-r-r!’ ‘Zip!’ 
‘Zip!’ of the knopkieries in action. I sprang forward into the 
opening, missed my intended footing, and found myself up to my 
chin in ice-cold water. Children of the saints! thought I, if 
this be merely the beginning of what my friends here are pleased 
to style ‘ capital sport,’ the end may prove decidedly interesting— 
to one member of our party at any rate. I wonder if the others 
escaped this hole, though, and how in the world they managed 
to do it! Scrambling out as best I could, I pressed forward, 
hopping like a reed-hen from stump to stump. Another two or 
three minutes and I stood on firm ground. I pushed through a 
screen of cane-brake that blocked my view, and came upon a 
strange scene. A small open space, about thirty feet square and 
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almost completely hemmed in by a dense black wall of palmetto- 
stumps shooting straight from the water, was before me. In a 
corner, close to where I was standing, lay the half-eaten carcase 
of one sheep and the bared skeletons of two or three more. 
Charl, whose whilom love-making in the passage at the farm had 
been so rudely interrupted by the call to arms, was standing like 
a young giant in his shirt-sleeves, keeping guard with his knop- 
kierie over a narrow opening in the palmetto-wall opposite me. 
The centre of the little island was a perfect whirlwind of dust, 
barks, yelpings, blows, shouts and growls, all mingled together. 
There were seven dogs—no two of them of the same breed—tack- 
ling a magnificent tiger, and three strapping fellows stepping in 
when and wheresoever a chance presented itself, to rain blows on 
the depredator of their flocks. For a moment my sympathies were 
with the tiger ; there seemed to be an entire absence of fairplay 
in the odds pitted against him. But only for a moment, though ; 
for a voice out of the whirlwind shouted to me: ‘Guard that 
bush behind you! If he comes your way, stand fast and do not 
let him pass! If we can prevent his giving us the slip into the 
palmetto, he is done for!’ Whereupon my sympathies. veered 
round entirely. I no longer sympathised with the tiger: I sym- 
pathised with myself. And the hardly pressed leopard seemed 
to know where lay his only chance of escape. Every now and 
again he struck out, doubled, and shook himself free of the dogs, 
only to be checked by a hurricane of blows and bites before he 
could reach one or the other of the two openings guarded by Charl 
and myself. Marks of the fray were becoming plentiful. Gavie 
had a rent a foot long in the left leg of his trousers ; hair was flying, 
and gashes were showing in the ranks of the canine battalion ; 
and Koos’s kierie, splintered over the leopard’s head, had been re- 
placed by a heavy piece of drift wood. The best fighter in the 
scrimmage was an ugly-looking, hairy, tailless Kaffir dog, picked 
up by somebody in the Transvaal, and left with my friends as a 
worthless incubus. Wampa (that was his name) had fixed upon 
the tiger’s shoulder as his special point of attack; and when- 
ever his opponent doubled or rolled over and shook him off, 
Wampa flew at him again like a demon and froze to the shoulder. 
Of a sudden the tiger doubled again, Wampa and the others let go 
their hold, there was a shout, and I heard Gavie call out : ‘ Look 
out, Charl! he is coming!’ Then came a scamper to the other 
side ; Charl set his legs firmly apart, I saw the thick end of his 
knopkierie bound in the air, and heard it descend with a whisk and 
a thud upon the tiger’s head. The fight was over. The knob of 
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the kierie had crashed through the bone just behind the tiger’s 
right ear, and the dogs soon worried out any flickering spark that 
remained behind. A magnificent stroke—such as a man sees but 
once in the course of his life! And yet Charl merely remarked, 
as I walked up and shook his hand: ‘Good thing the ground was 
not slippery, else I might have been sprawling on my back, and 
the tiger laughing at us in the palmetto.’ And a magnificent 
specimen ef the Cape leopard, too, beautifully spotted, and mea- 
suring eight feet odd inches from tip to tip ! 

‘Where is Jakob?’ asked Pieter, the eldest of the three 
brothers. ‘Ja-k-o-b!’ and he made the valley ring with a sing- 
ing call for the shepherd. 

‘Here, Baas (Master), here!’ came the quick response from 
behind the very bush where I had -been standing guard; and at 
the same time Jakob’s form, or what looked like Jakob’s form, 
very much bedraggled and bending under the weight of the 
barrel of wine, stumbled into the opening. ‘Thought Baas 
would like to drink something after killing the tiger, so Jakob 
brought the barrel with him. But Jakob fell into a hole full of 
water with the barrel—that is why Jakob did not come sooner. 
Jakob has brought the horn, too.’ We could see that ‘ Jakob had 
fallen into a hole full of water with the barrel’; the horn, too, 
was more than half full of water. All three were very welcome, 
nevertheless : Jakob to skin the tiger, and the barrel and horn to 
drink Charl’s health out of. 

In an incredibly short space of time the dead beast had been 
dealt with, Jakob had lightened the barrel by another hornful, and 
we began retracing our steps, having about fifteen minutes’ sun to 
spare. This time I led the van; Pieter and Charl followed with 
the skin ; then came Koos and Gavie; while Jakob brought up 
the rear with the barrel. The dogs were behind, busy holding a 
post-mortem over the body of the dead tiger, no doubt. We 
were hopping along Indian file, and already I could see our 
cart through the opening in front, when I heard a short ‘ Help, 
Baas!’ from old Jakob. At the same time Koos shouted ‘ Alla- 
machtag (Anglicé, By Jove!) Pieter! there’s the other one!’ 
Then followed a heavy splash, a dog’s bark, another growl, and 
the next instant I stumbled over the skin dropped by Pieter and 
Charl, and made my way back after them as fast as the stumps 
would permit. Ah, brave old Wampa! Not the shoulder this 
time, but the throat! Aye, the throat! And how the old dog 
stuck to it! The body of the tigress (for we had to deal with 
the female this time) was under water, all but the head, and that 
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was pinned fast in an angle formed by two interlacing palmetto- 
stumps—pinned fast by old Wampa! Knopkieries were of no 
use here. Who could wield a knopkierie among 15-foot pal- 
mettos? ‘Out with your knife, Koos; mine’s too short!’ 
shouted Gavie. Just then, from under the body of the tigress 
rose old Jakob’s muddy face, out flashed a shepherd’s knife a 
foot long (the old nigger was evidently in a temper), and the next 
instant it was buried over the haft in the tiger’s chest. Well 
done, Wampa! Well done, Jakob! 

‘Jakob doesn’t mind the ducking and the rent in his coat,’ 
said the old fellow to me as I pointed to his coat, a sleeve of 
which was ripped open from shoulder to elbow; ‘it’s the Baas’s 
anker of wine that Jakob must not lose.’ And with that down 


‘AH, BRAVE OLD WAMPA!’ 


he went again to grope in the water and among the stumps for 
the lost article. He found it; and when, an hour later, we drew 
up at Mr. A.’s house with our two tiger-skins, and looking for all 
the world like so many bipeds washed through a drain-pipe, old 
Jakob declined all offers of champagne and other aristocratic 
liquid refreshments, preferring to drink our healths with a 
hornful out of ‘ the Baas’s anker.’ 

Such were my adventures the first day of that little trip. 
And as we sat smoking our pipes on the terrace under the 
verandah that evening, and I listened to the distant hooting of 
the owls and the jarring of the goatsuckers among the poplars, 
and the moon rose over the shoulder of Babylon’s Peak, casting 
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its silver reflection in the waters of the lake before us and 
throwing into dim relief the outline of the mountain I had 
crossed that afternoon, I could not help thinking of the sweet, 
fair face I had left that morning hopelessly longing for but one 
single hour’s sight in a lifetime of a world so strange, so beauti- 
ful, so full of mysterious wonder and entrancing variety. 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF BICYCLING 


BY T. MAXWELL WITHAM 


I was walking a few Sundays ago along a road leading from 
London which is a favourite resort of bicyclists, and as I met and 
was passed by hundreds of young and middle-aged men and 
women on bicycles, it struck me that it might interest the present 
generation to know something of what cycling was like at its 
earliest inception. 

About the year 1866 a cousin residing in Paris used to write 
to me about a wonderful new velocipede, and tried to explain it ; 
but I quite failed to understand the machine, and thought he was 


romancing when he said that it consisted of two wheels, one 


following the other, and that the rider sat upon a saddle fixed to 
a spring which was above the wheels, and drove the machine by 
pushing round, with his feet, cranks attached to the front wheel. 
‘How,’ I said to myself, ‘ can anyone retain his position on such a 
machine as this?’ and I dismissed the matter from my thought as 
absurd ; but shortly afterwards I met a friend who was, he said, 
going to Spencer’s Gymnasium in Old Street, St. Luke’s, to see a 
new velocipede that had lately come from Paris, and which was 
being tried at the gymnasium. And what a curious sight greeted us ! 
Some half a dozen men were learning to ride; apparently the 
process seemed to consist either in running into each other, and 

collapsing in a heap of struggling arms, legs, and wheels, or 
' running boldly into the wall. Some who could go a few yards 
were learning to mount, and as the early bicycles had no step, this 
was accomplished by taking hold of the handles, running along- 
side the machine, and vaulting into the saddle. That was what 
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was aimed at ; but the timid did not give a sufficient spring, and if 
they did not hit their knee against the end of the spring and come 
to grief, they landed, not on the saddle, but on the back part of 
the narrow spring to which the saddle was fixed; and the bold 
jumped too vigorously and perhaps landed on the spring in front 
of the saddle, or even on the handles themselves, and the lucky 
ones who made a good shot and actually landed on the saddle 
felt frantically for the pedals, which they mostly failed to catch, 
and down they came sideways with a fearful clatter. Oh, that 
gymnasium was a most exhilarating place for onlookers! I 
attended there every day and went through the same process as 
the others, and at the end of a week, although black and blue all 
over and sore in every joint, I could occasionally land on the 
saddle and wobble round the room. That was enough to fire my 
ambition, and I at once wrote to my cousin in Paris to send me 
one of Michaux’s machines. It duly arrived, a model of beauty and 
lightness (it only weighed about 140 lbs.!). I unpacked it and 
took it out into the road to try it, and decided to walk it some 
distance, till I came to a gentle decline where mounting would be 
more easy. The extraordinary appearance of the machine, the 
like of which had never been seen before, attracted a crowd of 
small boys, and the general opinion amongst them was that I was 
an official measuring the road; but when I came to the decline, 
and, jumping, luckily landed in the saddle, and went wobbling all 
over the road down the hill, a shout of admiration broke forth 
from my following. The way I grasped those handles, coupled 
with the awful bumping I experienced from the iron tyre over the 
badly constructed macadam of the Edgware Road, so different 
from my previous experience on a boarded floor, perfectly para- 
lysed my arms, and at the end of half a mile I was obliged to come 
to a halt and recover myself. I had told a friend that I was going 
through the turnpike that then existed in the Edgware Road 
opposite to the entrance of the West End Lane, and shortly after 
he arrived there and said to the toll-keeper, ‘Have you seen a 
gentleman riding on a funny-looking machine go through the 
gate?’ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘a gentleman as seemed to me a riding on 
two ’arf-crowns went through the gate half an hour ago.’ ‘ Did 
you charge his machine any toll?’ ‘No, I didn’t; it hain’t got 
no blood in its weins!’ For weeks I struggled along, every day 
acquiring skill, and every day holding the handles less tightly— 
indeed, I could soon go on a level road without holding the handles 
at all; but the shaking and bumping were terrible, and my usual 
ride to Barnet and back quite exhausted me. There were other 
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enthusiasts of the new machine, mostly Skating Club men, and we 
formed ourselves into one of the first, if not actually the first club, 
and styled ourselves the Amateur Bicycle Club, or, shortly, the 
A.B.C. So few were the wheelmen of those early days, that if I 
saw the track of a bicycle along the Barnet Road I could generally 
say whose it was from the amount of wobble. We used to have 
meets and run eighteen or twenty-five miles, come home perfectly 
exhausted, and try to persuade ourselves that bicycling was very en- 
joyable ; and so it was at the start when one was fresh, but to find 
oneself ten or fifteen miles from home and dead tired required 
considerable pluck to enable one to drive a ‘ bone-shaker ’ weighing 
some 150 lbs., and it was anything but a pleasure, and bicycling 
would certainly have died out but for the advent of the india- 
rubber tyre. 

A member of the firm of Smith, Parfrey & Co., Pimlico Wheel 
Works, knowing that I was keen on bicycling, told me that young 
Mr. Parfrey had fitted his bicycle with an indiarubber tyre, and 
I went to look at it. I was horrified at its appearance. The 
rubber tyre was 14 inch thick, and was held in its place by brass 
flanges. Years before Parfrey had taken out a patent for these 
tyres, which were intended for invalid carriages. They did not 
take, as they were too expensive, and the patent was dropped. 
The rubber tyre had a perforation down the centre, through which 
a wire of the exact circumference of the periphery of the wheel 
went, but the rubber itself was about a foot longer than the wire ; 
this extra length was forced back on the wire, which was then 
joined, thus compressing the rubber considerably and rendering 
it extremely elastic and incapable of being cut by stones, &c. 

As I said, I thought the fat tyre hideous, and told Mr. Parfrey 
so; but he said, ‘ Mount the machine and try it.’ I did so, and was 
in heaven! It went noiselessly and smoothly over the macadam 
of the Buckingham Palace Road, and when I returned to the 
works, after a spin of half a mile, my first question was, how long 
would it take to fit my machine with similar tyres? A week— 
and Mr. Parfrey was as good as his word, for at the end of a week 
I went to Pimlico and rode the machine home, and remember 
coming to grief round a corner where the road was very greasy 
by reason of the rubber tyre slipping sideways. ‘This was a new 
experience, and not a pleasant one; but I found that the side- 
slipping could be prevented by care in keeping the machine 
perfectly upright. Arrived home, I started for my usual ride to 
Barnet and back, and instead of feeling done up, I came back as 
fresh as when I started; and this tempted me to try to ascend a 
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short but steep hill leading from the Finchley Road to Belsize 
Park. I had often tried to surmount this little hill, and had 
invariably failed, as the iron-tyred wheel always skidded. I put 
the rubber tyre at‘it, and rode up with the greatest facility. Here 
was a revelation, and the ugly-looking fat tyre rose vastly in my 
estimation. At this period two members of the A. B. C., Dr. King 
and Mr. Custance, had arranged to take their bicycles to Edin- 
burgh and ride home. Bursting with my newly acquired know- 
ledge of what the new tyre was capable, I rushed down to them 
and made them come up and try my machine, with the result 
that they put off their trip till Mr. Parfrey could fit rubber tyres 
to their machines. They were probably the first men who ever 
rode from Edinburgh to London; and great fun they had, their 
silent-going machines exciting the greatest interest and wonder. 

I still have an old wooden-wheeled machine with a 38-inch 
driving-wheel, which was fitted in 1870 with these compressed. 
rubber tyres, and it is still to the fore. I used to ride it in the 
early mornings in preference to my big machine, as on it t did 
not go too fast for the dogs that used to accompany me, and when 
I was going a long distance and mounted the big light machine I 
felt like flying. That old wooden-wheeled machine has carried 
me thousands of miles, but when the wire spokes and thin 
stretched tyres came into fashion, I used to be derided by small 
boys as ‘ cart-wheels.’” On one occasion I was proceeding in the 
early morning quietly along a lane at the back of the Welsh Harp, 
my dogs trotting alongside of me, when I was suddenly passed 
by two men on very tall machines, and from their elevation I 
noticed that they looked down with contempt at my humble 
though sturdy mount. I had been the road the day before, and 
knew that just round the corner, some little way on, new gravel 
about 8 inches thick had been put down for about 150 yards, and 
I said to myself, ‘ Pride goes before a fall, and those men will come 
to grief,’ and sure enough, as I came round the corner I found my 
friends, one in the ditch at one side of the road, and one the 
other. I took not the slightest notice of them, but, grasping the 
handles tightly, went at the gravel as though it were the medium 
of all others that I would ride for preference, and managed to 
ride through the obstruction. I heard afterwards that these two 
gentlemen reported that they had passed what apparently was a 
man accompanied by two hounds, and mounted on a most extra- 
ordinary little old bicycle, but which must have been a bicycle 
demon from the manner in which he flitted over a perfectly 
impossible road ! 
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In the early days of bicycles the pedals were weighted so as to 
cause the only face they had to be uppermost, and everyone 
placed the middle of the foot on the pedal. John Keen, the pro- 
fessional who afterwards became so celebrated on the cinder path, 
used to turn up these pedals and push with his toe; and I one 
day suggested to him that, instead of keeping the foot parallel 
with the ground, the treadle should be worked as he was accus- 
tomed to work the treadle of his lathe—namely, to depress the 
heel of the foot as the treadle ascended, and raise the heel by 
pointing the toe downwards as the treadle descended, as by thus 
using the ankle the height at which the knee would have to be 
raised each revolution would be about half what would be re- 
quired if the ankle were kept stiff and the foot flat, and the feet 
could also be ‘picked up’ easier (by ‘ picked up’ I mean that all 
pressure would be more easily taken off the ascending treadle). 
Keen practised this mode of working the treadle assiduously, and 
became the greatest exponent that ever rode on a cinder path of 
what is now known as ‘ pedalling.’ I remember on one occasion, 
in a mile race between Keen and Cooper of Sheffield, which 
excited great interest, and was won by Keen, hearing a York- 
shireman, who had backed Cooper, say after the race, ‘I knew I 
had lost my money when I saw Keen a-paddling with his feet,’ 
meaning thereby to designate Keen’s perfect ankle action. Asa 
rider of long standing, I look at every bicyclist that I meet or 
that passes me, and I think I may safely assert that not one in a 
hundred has the faintest idea of using his ankles at all; and that 
not one in a thousand really pedals properly ; and yet the driving ~ 
a bicycle with grace is simply impossible without perfect pedal- 
ling, and without it an immense deal of energy is wasted, as it is 
almost impossible unless fhe ankle is used to take the pressure 
off the ascending treadle, and unless this is done the pressure on 
the descending treadle is greatly increased, as it has not only to 
drive the wheel, but it has to lift the weight of the other leg. 
Another mistake I see made by many modern bicyclists—they 
sit too low. The saddle should be raised sufficiently to allow the 
leg to be practically straight at the lowest point reached by the 
pedal, and the thrust given by the leg should work from the 
hip to the pedal perfectly straight, like a piston rod. One con- 
stantly sees a rider, who thrusts straight with one leg, allow the 
knee of the other to bend outwards when the crank is at its 
highest point. 

In the old days one of the greatest nuisances to the cyclist 
was the toll-bar. Toll was not claimed, but the surly toll-keeper 
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very frequently refused to open the gate, and this necessitated 
getting off and opening the gate oneself—a proceeding that was 
conducive neither to dignity nor good temper. And then, again, 
one had always to be very careful in meeting horses. The owners 
of horses looked on bicyclists as enemies, having no right to the 
use of the road; and if a horse was frightened, as was generally 
the case, the poor cyclist was abused in the coarsest language. 
What a change time has wrought! For every horse and trap I 
met the other Sunday afternoon I met fifty cyclists ! 
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AN ARCHER’S OUTING 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON 


REGARDED as a human document my guide looked dog-eared, 
thumbed and a trifle mildewed ; nevertheless, he had a gait that 
kept me at my best, and I was winded when we reached the rock- 
spiked top of the low mountain spur, and looked down into what 
in the Cherokee hills is called a ‘ pocket.’ 

‘Yander’s the woods,’ he said, with a jerk of his shrivelled 
thumb and a nod of his desiccated head, ‘an’ the still-house air 
jest under the aidge o’ the clift agin the hill on t’other side. W’en 
ye hit the little crick jest foller it up, it’ll take ye right. Good- 
bye.’ He turned abruptly about, drooped his narrow, bony 
shoulders a little farther forward, and was already going back the 
way we had come, when I called to him: 

‘ But the birds ?’ 

‘In them woods,’ he answered, again spasmodically tossing his 
thumb ; but he neitixer paused nor looked back, and I felt a sudden 
vague touch of solitude which the clinking of his nail-bossed 
brogans on the loose stones seemed to accentuate. From on high 
a dreamy influence fell, and from below came up an Arcadian waft. 

I stood stupidly irresolute for a while, gazing at the pungled 
skin on the back of his scrawny neck, and it was not until after 
he had slouched past a point of rock and dived into a thicket of 
laurel that I shook myself and turned to face my own enterprise. 

After all, however, there was nothing very exciting, certainly 
nothing at all mysterious, in what I was undertaking. An archer 
with his yew bow and his quiver of hunting arrows may be an 
uncommon figure in the wild wood nowadays ; but he is real, as I 
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can prove, and he likes right well a few days of absolute freedom. 
So I had been for a consideration led by old Ben Sims to a high 
place, a place of divers temptations, whence I was looking down 
into the paradise of the log-cock, or, in other phrase, Trussler’s 
Cove, commonly called the Pocket. 

A scarf of dove-grey cloud hung on the shoulder of mountain 
beyond where Sims had told me the still-house, doubtless an illicit 
one, was hidden. To be perfectly frank, I know that the law did 
not sanction such a manufacturing establishment ; indeed, I had 
had to use some powerful letters of introduction in order to gain 
admission to the Pocket; but I had no thought of studying the 


‘IN THEM Woops,’ HE ANSWERED 


secrets of mountain-dew distilling. I cared only for the log-cocks 
and a few days of solitude. 

You will understand my enthusiasm if words may train it 
upon you; for I had come seven hundred miles by rail; driven 
in a waggon forty-six miles more, then walked nine miles to where 
I now stood. And my equipment vouched my sincerity, though 
my appearance had not impressed Ben Sims favourably at first 
blush. 

‘I reckon ye know yer own business, he had remarked ; ‘ but 
ye look to me adzactly like er dern fool.’ 

And likely enough I did both know my business and look a 
trifle as he said. The point of view, at least, deserves respect. 
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Besides, a man dressed in loose corduroy trousers and sleeve-jacket, — 
with a pack on his back and a fore-and-aft cap on his head, a large 
quiver of arrows at his belt and a bow in his hand, is an object 
to be wondered at anywhere, and especially in the lone places of 
the Cherokee Georgia hills. But this was not my first outing 
of the sort; many a time before then I had shot with the bow 
over choice out-of-the-way places by field and flood; hence my 
anticipations. 

In my pack were five pounds of bacon, a pound of coffee, a 
little coffee pot and cup, three pounds of biscuits, a large loaf of 
oatmeal bread, some salt and pepper, and two pounds of dried 
beef; all of which, well wrapped in paper, had my oil cloth and 
blanket round it, and these in turn were bound close with a light 
hammock. It was not a heavy pack ; at all events I bore it lightly 
enough ; but, as I have said, I was winded, and I sat down upon 
a rock to breathe awhile before descending to the wood through 
which I could see twinkling the water of the brook, like a diamond 
thread, linking together the green masses of foliage, and looping 
itself around great jagged fragments of rock. In my hip pocket, 
pressing against the muscle there, I felt a book, the Odes of 
Horace, and I saw a buzzard sailing high over the abyss of the 
mountain’s pocket offering the whitish gleam of his under feathers 
when he turned from me. 

Take any good topographical map of the State of Georgia, and 
look at its north-eastern corner, or say its whole northern end, 
and the Cherokee hills will be conspicuously marked; but gazing 
at those contour lines will not give you a fair impression of what - 
the region offers in the way of wild and almost absolutely primeval 
scenery. You must go into the country itself, tramp the lonely 
fells, angle in the clear mountain brooks, sleep on a shoulder of 
some battered cliff and have a season of bow shooting in the glens ; 
then you will know what I am trying to tell you. And Trussler’s 
Cove is without doubt one of the wildest and, perhaps, the least 
known parts of all the Cherokee region. Revenue officers would 
give something pretty to know where it is as well as I do. 

Would it be right for me to indicate the exact locality, the 
true name, or even the general neighbourhood of Trussler’s Cove ? 
Right or wrong I shall not do it ; the revenue officers may do their 
own discovering. A man who, mounted on a stumbling Confederate 
cavalry horse a little worse than my own, rode with me into many 
a cold breeze of lead during the war, is operating that little still- 
house for the support of his family, and he has but one leg. Even 
at school we boys thought it bad form to be a tell-tale. Moreover, 
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the log-cocks are cackling down yonder, scarcely three bowshots 
away, and I have small interest in revenue problems. 

After five minutes of rest I got me down the stony slope to 
where the irregular fringe of blackjack trees marked the upper 
line of the mountain’s corsage. A cool thrill came up out of the 
shadowy hollow, and a fruity smell from blooming haw boskets 
along the brookside gave my nostrils a fine whiff of welcome. 
Somewhere, far over amid the foothills on the other side of the 
Pocket, a mountaineer was calling his swine in long mournful 
notes, half a jodel, half a wail. From the brink of a limestone 
escarpment fifty feet high, flecked with fossils and stippled with 
lichens, I looked down and felt as I imagine an eagle does when 
he poses for an artist like Tennyson. I could see between white 
plane-trees the spot beside the brook where I meant to camp in 
my own way. 

The buzzard, not a turkey-buzzard vulture, but the great hawk 
properly so called, came nearer as he compassed a wide circle, and 
suddenly the archer’s impulse leaped into my nerves. My bow 
was strung and an arrow was nocked with the swiftness of thought 
almost ; then I leaned back and drew hard, until the strain forced 
the shaft’s head clean to the bow handle. A second later the old 
woods and hills heard the primeval note, the sharp twang which 
had just been heard by the Hebrew of Bible days when he was 
making ready to say: ‘The arrow is beyond thee.’ Away like a 
beam of light sped my gaily feathered missile. It cut the air 
close to the buzzard’s beak, less than a foot in front of it, indeed, 
causing a sudden and evidently astonished backing of the great 
wings, a rearward summersault in the air, a downward plunge, 
and then a rushing flight for safety. And, not being an archer, 
you can never quite realise to the full what comfort I took watching 
the high, long trajectory of that shaft. A whisper from the spin- 
ning feathers came back to me, with the missile’s twinkle as it 
curved from aloft and went down amid the dark trees five hundred 
feet below ; and then I presently heard the whack when its steel 
point struck into a solid bough. This was the beginning of a five 
days’ space of untroubled delight with Horace for my only com- 
panion, and he (an edition without notes or any German nonsense 
at the bottom of his pages) did not obtrude himself when he was 
not in demand. It seemed meet to have an ode of choice Latin 
before broiling my breakfast bacon of a morning. 

The spot chosen for my hammock was between two little trees 
hard by the brook. I swung it so that the chill water bubbled 
and swirled almost directly underneath ; the rest of my properties 
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I bestowed at the buttressed root of a grand plane-tree, whose bole 
had a hollow in it large enough to house a bear. I could sleep all 
day therein should rain come, which was not probable. 

Now, I should thank you for telling me how a man could 
have a better five days’ lease on absolute recreation than Nature 
there gave tome. Plenty to eat, a hammock to sleep in, a bow 
to shoot with, and Horace to read; but, best of all, solitude in a 
primeval forest, and the log-cocks. I heard the birds cackling 
and pecking at no great distance while I was arranging my simple 
camp. 

And do you know what a log-cock is? Ten to one, if you do, 
you have seen only the stuffed skin of one, or more likely a picture 
in an illustrated bird book; for civilisation and the steam saw- 
mills have swept away the woods where half a century ago the 
bird was literally cock of the walk, with his immense scarlet crest 
bobbing like a drum-major’s plume, and his coat of coal black 
trimmed in resplendent white. I recollect many a time seeing 
him when I was a little child; it was during certain journeys 
upon which I went with my father through the wildest regions 


SNATCH OF BISCUIT AND 
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of Kentucky. Here and there 
a ‘deadening,’ as the pioneers 
called a partially cleared forest in which a large number of trees 
had been girdled with the axe and left to die, gave the log-cocks 
a fine feeding ground. They hammered merrily on the rotting 
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boughs and boles, and dashed off great flakes of wood and bark in 
search of insects. 

The ivory-billed woodpecker distinctly excepted, our American 
log-cock is the finest and most beautiful bird of the woodpecker 
family ; and down there in Trussler’s Pocket I found the bird 
dwelling in unsuspicious freedom at home, where for untold ages 
it had bred, fed, and cackled, changeless in habit, it would seem, 
and content with its narrow mountain-rimmed world. It was 
just as Sims had sententiously told me, and I am not sure but 
that his grammatical oddities truly decorated the subject. ‘Ye 
kin hear ’em er peckin’ fom sun-up ter sun-down, an’ er squawkin’ 
permiscuous ever which ways.’ There was one splendid specimen 
hammering away on an old rotten log, not fifty yards beyond the 
brook, and I got the gleam of his flaring red top-knot in my eyes 
while I was eating my first snack of biscuit and raw bacon, 
which if I bolted rather hastily, I do not now make special note 
of it; for I have never been able to elude the thrill of savage 
impulse when a bow stood by and a bird challenged. 

The particular wood in which I purposed shooting was no 
ordinary forest remnant ; it was a small wilderness of hoary giants 
protected, since the earliest woody period, from the onset of 
hurricanes by the mountain walls; and no axe had ever cut a 
tree from the main body of the dark, cool, and always dampish 
grove lands. Some of the giants had died and fallen with the 
passing of the years, and their trunks and boughs lay criss-cross 
here and there slowly mouldering into loam. In many places 
there was no undergrowth, and overhead the arches of foliage 
shut so nicely that twilight of a dewy or hydrous influence was 
broken but at long intervals by a ray of the sun. 

I had come here with my archery tackle to have sport of my 
own especial choosing. Aware of a certain archaic sentiment and 
of the anachronism of my taste so intolerable to our fin de siécle 
period, I felt the need of absolute loneliness. A bowman is a 
solitary, belated and self-sufficient person. His craft in the pur- 
suit of game is based upon primeval cunning. He is a savage of 
prehistoric days. As for myself, moreover, I had the ancient 
fletcher’s art; had made my own hunting arrows, some of them 
steel-pointed and barbed, other some ferruled with pewter, the 
steles all of young hickory wood, the nocks deep and the feathers 
broad. My bow was a self yew, made in London by Aldred, and 
of fifty-one pounds drawing power. 

Now it may be that, in this busy, burning, materialistic world, 
as Providence now sees fit to let it wag, I am the only man left 
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to care about original freedom and the unhindered impulses felt 
only in the ancient solitude of the wilderness. Very well if it is 
so; the areas of untouched nature are quite few and small; one 
seeker after them is, perhaps, just enough; but I do say that 
there is, for me, a joy indescribable and beyond doubt elemental, 
to be had for the taking, in those favoured spots where artifice 
had never fingered even the hem of Nature’s robe. 

The sense of loneliness, when it takes the form of conscious 
freedom, is strangely exhilarating; it opens a fresh valve of 
delight and sends a new emotion through the nerves. I can 
think of nothing else so suggestive of what we mean by origi- 
nality as the effect I am aware of when, after months of toil in- 
doors, I am once more at last walking under the trees and seem 
to be the first man to make a track in the old haunt of furry and 
feathered things. Some passages in Greek poetry have more 
than a touch of this aboriginal charm which comes out of a word 
or phrase or verse, and goes through the blood like a magnetic 
current rich with nameless perfumes, zests, and flavours. And 
then the bow; the old weapon adds its charm. 

I am in sympathy with the theory that makes it wholesome 
to live a little romance by way of change and recreation; and 
when I grasp my bow and hunting arrows and plunge deep into 
some trackless wood, I have a way of feeling emancipated for a 
little season from the slavery of these iron years. You may call 
it a mere gloss of imagination. I deny it; but even if it is, there 
is a charm in it sweeter and deeper than any poem, or picture, or 
written romance can ever give. And if I could but dash the - 
strange ecstasy of such an experience into a song, the world 
would hold its breath to listen, and every human heart would 
beat time like a plectrum. It is not mere bodily exercise, nor 
yet outdoor air, nor change of scene and diet, from which the 
true hygienic recreation is snatched during a hasty outing. Mere 
animals might find satisfaction within such a limit; but the 
human imagination demands wider room; the soul must have 
somewhat to do with the arrangement. And he is a very narrow 
observer, me judice, who does not see that the human soul is at 
bottom, in its essentials and substantials, so to speak, just what 
it was when man was fighting his way out from. among the 
beasts. When I have my bow and arrows and am quite alone in 
the untrimmed woods, I look out of a rear window of existence, 
as it were, and see the ancient, the archetypal imagination em- 
bodied and having its will of nature. I am not yet civilised. 

Over there in that wild wrinkle of the North Georgian hills I 
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had my little period of play all to myself, save that one morning 
a messenger in the form of a crisp and withered youth, whose 
thin hint of beard was like the down on a gosling’s head, came to 
me from Trussler bearing a basket of hard-boiled eggs, fried ham, 
butter, and scones of maize meal, still warm, done to a turn. 
The scones were thin, brittle, and deliciously shortened with 
cracklings slightly scorched. And there was a tiny flask of 
‘mounting jew whisky seving years ole,’ as the record indicated. 

‘Pap he want ye ter kem over ter the still-house ternight,’ 
said the youth, speaking back at me across his shoulder slantwise 
after the mountain fashion, as he turned to go away. 

I took that invitation as a command from the monarch of the 
Pocket ; but it was also a characteristic acknowledgment of the 
irrefrangible bond wound about us two in the stormy days of war. 
Think of it, pray ; a battered Confederate cavalry canteen full of 
cream! My old comrade could not have invented a more effec- 
tive appeal; far back within me I heard the guns and the multi- 
tudinous rebel yell. A ship’s cable could nct have held me away 
from that illicit still-house ; albeit when I went I found neither 
pleasure nor profit in the visit. I had changed, or Trussler was 
not the same, or something cataclysmal had befallen us both ; for 
we could not find standing room on the old common ground ; and 
so I was glad to get away from a rollicking fiddle, a brace of bony 
mountaineers, who danced a tipsy double shuffle, and Trussler, 
who wanted me to drink whisky ad infinitum, to say nothing 
of the wheezing little copper still and a pervading smell of sour 
still-slops. My friend finally let me go without much ado; he 
doubtless felt my inadequacy, as I felt his; and when at eleven 
by night I got into my hammock, never did brook bubble forth a 
sweeter slumber song for a weary man. 

Next day I killed seven log-cocks, doing such shooting as no 
man may hope to do in the presence of his doubting friends ; and 
now five skins from the lot are in as many museums and private 
collections. One skin, by the way, has a curious history. I sent 
it to a friend in Savannah ; he kept it until in misfortune he had 
to sell it to a dealer in New York. Not long ago I received a 
pleasant lettcr from an English gentleman well known to science. 
He has my bird skin, and his letter explains that a personal note 
written by me to my friend in Savannah is still attached to the 
trophy, along with an explicit description of how its original 
wearer was killed by me ‘ with a blunt arrow at the third shot, a 
paced distance of fifty-eight yards.’ 

One of the inestimable values of such an outing as this arises 
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from the after-taste of it, and from certain belated reverberations 
which follow and overtake the imagination long after one’s return 
to the hard business of life. It is the characteristic distinction of 
‘sylvan archery that it bears a man bodily and spiritually out of 
the current civilisation and gives him certain draughts of imme- 
morial delight dating back to some remote golden period notable 
for its bowmen, its cool, bird-haunted woods, and its freedom 
from artificial worries. 

But the bow itself is a real physical blessing, a portable and 
charming gymnasium, affording the whole round of healthful 
exercises. To me, however—and I see how certain delicately 
constituted moral natures may shudder at my confession, on 
account of ignorance—it is the savage side of wild wood archery 
which is most fascinating. The return to nature is, perhaps, on 
one side, the return to the ancient struggle for mastery over other 
forms of militant organic life. A few days of this primitive 
delight may be had by the archer, provided that he can enter 
sincerely into the sport, body and soul. I am sure that some 
precious gain is added to the store of life’s best treasury by such 
a change of habit as this experience compels. It widens one’s 
vision, discovers a mysterious yet finely marked horizon far 
behind classical Arcadias and the limits of conventional romances ; 
and, best of all, it makes real for a brief space the universal dream 
of careless and honey-sweet freedom, sung by the world’s master 
poets. The twang of a bowstring and the hiss of a flying arrow 
in a dim and lonely space amid the trees of a wilderness set a 
seal of authenticity upon your communion with the youth of 
Time. 

I read Horace very little, as my notes show; for he is a poet 
to be bled drop by drop; but one day about noon, while swinging 
in the hammock above the brook, and mouthing his open-vowelled 
music, a log-cock called me. I remember the next moment seeing 
Horace floating, helplessly widespread, down the bubbling current 
into which I had dropped him as I sprang from the tricksy net; 
but I let him drift, and grabbed my bow, and slung on my quiver ; 
the poor little book could wait until my shooting was over, and so 
it soaked and floated I know not whither, while I had an adven- 
ture of which my diary of the time bears legible notes. 

This particular log-cock, when I came in sight of it, was upon 
a decaying tulip stump which stood in a bit of flat land at the 
brookside. The bird was mightily agitated, and was cackling and 
raucously scolding at a slit-shaped natural cavity in the wood ten 
feet above the ground. My woodcraft told me that within the 
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hollow was some predatory enemy whom Mr. Log-cock greatly 
feared, yet wished to dislodge. I could read the meaning of every 
toss of that grotesque red head and every leer of those almost 
reptilian eyes. He was clinging to the side of the stump just 
below the opening of the cavity, his stiff-pointed tail feathers 
braced underneath him, and his wings close shut. His broad 
beak was a target clearly set and tempting. 

The log-cock is not game, as every sportsman knows; but it 
must be remembered that no bird is quite safe where a wild archer 
roams ; and, besides, I was no saint; or, if I was, my saintliness, 


THE LOG-COCK’'S 
CONSTERNATION WAS COMICALLY 
INTENSE 


like many another's, took kindly 
to this form of temptation, 
which was exactly what I had come into the Pocket to be over- 
come by. That flaming top-knot, the long bill and the constricted 
neck were wagging from side to side like the red flag of some frantic 
signal officer. He had discovered something in the hole, a snake 
I surmised, and was too busy to notice me, so I had a fair shot. 
A very heavy pewter-headed arrow happened to come in my 
way when I reached to take one from my quiver, and with it I 
let drive; but the shot was not perfectly aimed, a trifle too hasty, 
perhaps, and with a resounding blow it struck upon the wood 
close to the bird’s neck, knocking inward a long angular fragment. 
The log-cock’s consternation was comically intense and spasmodic. 
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All of his feathers appeared to spring erect on his back, neck, and 
head; his long bill flew open wide, his wings were akimbo, his 
eyes starting. 

And in a wild hurry forth from that hole dashed an owl with 
his plumage turned the wrong way ; he, too, frightened out of all 
semblance of traditional strigidan dignity, bumping against the 
log-cock and tumbling downward in a topsy-turvy tussle with 
him. For a moment the two birds were indistinguishably blent 
into a sort of mist; and the owl clawed some breast feathers out 
of his cackling opponent, who, when he got himself free, galloped 
awing and away through the woods at a dizzy speed. I stood 
there bow in hand laughing at what had happened, until it 
occurred to me that the owl himself was no bad target, as he 
clung there, halfway down the stump, blinking his yellow eyes 
and grinding his hooked mandibles harshly together. It turned 
out to be a fine specimen of Wilson’s owl, a bird not uncommon, 
but very hard to procure, on account of its shy and strict nocturnal 
life, and I considered my shot an extremely lucky one when I saw 
the heavy-headed arrow whack upon my aim, bear the bird three 
yards along and bring it down. 

A professional hint or two may not be out of place here, for 
the benefit of the practical archer who may happen to read this 
sketch. There is one serious objection to bow shooting in the 
woods which I have done my best to soften, since I cannot 
entirely remove it. Ordinary shafts, made after the pattern of the 
best English target arrows, when you shoot them at any consider- 
able elevation, fly so far that they are almost always lost, especially 
where there is undergrowth. My plan is to give my arrows a 
very stout stele, a heavy head and broad feathers. Of course, 
this shortens the shooting range and makes the trajectory very 
high; moreover, the broad feather gives forth a loud sighing 
noise which sets a clever bird to dodging or makes it fly before it 
can be hit. Still, in the long run, the archer gains by using this 
sort of arrows. I dye two of the feathers red, leaving the cock- 
feather natural, or vice versd. After all is done, however, you 
must learn to follow the flight of your shaft and mark where it 
strikes down. Usually it will stick into the ground, and you soon 
catch the trick of finding it by the glint of the gay feathers. The 
bowman who has never tried sylvan archery can easily imagine 
how exciting the sport becomes where birds are plenty and not 
too shy and wary. 

But not all of what befalls the archer is to be listed with 
savage affairs, and reckoned against him when his accounts are 
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settled in the glare of an over-enlightened conscience ; for he is 
gentle enough with the mocking bird, the brown thrush, and all 
the rest of the wild-wood singers. I have swung in my hammock 
for hours and listened dreamily to the catbird’s wonderful trickle 
of melody filtered through the haw thickets, or watched a lonely 
peewee catching flies on the wing. 

Shooting, and at a living mark, is, I will own, that which 
brings me, after all, the smack of absolute delight in the bow. I 
am content to suffer the criticism of those who consider an evening 
at the average theatre quite humanising, and my sylvan archery 
but brutal business. They may be right ; still the recoil of a trusty 


A MONSTER RATTLESNAKE SLOWLY SQUIRMING INTO COIL 


yew, the indescribable low note of a bow-string, and the glad 
swish of a broad-feathered arrow whirring through the air, give 
a joy which cannot be set aside for the prejudice or the artificial 
delights of a fin de siécle realism which would throttle every mood 
save its own. 

And so, with now an ode of Horace, and now a snack of 
savoury broiled bacon and toasted biscuit, a stealthy march stolen 
upon a wary log-cock, a strong shot and a ringing knock high in 
some old tree, an all-night’s dreamless sleep in the blanketed 
hammock, and many a discovering of Nature’s richest secrets, I 
licked the overflowing honeycomb of healthful, recreative pastime. 

NO. VII. VOL. II. P 
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One morning, feeling the need of a fresh viand or the like, I 
took my tackle and went up along the fell above my camp, where 
I had heard young grey squirrels barking in some black-jack 
trees. 

Squirrel shooting is one of my tid-bits of sylvan archery, and 
it had always been the favourite sport of mountain riflemen. In 
those Cherokee fastnesses the ancient flint-lock gun is still used. 
Trussler had one with a barrel nearly four feet long, and a 
wooden stock extending under the barrel to its fore-end, where it 
was tipped with brass. These crude-looking pieces usually shot a 
very small bullet with surprising accuracy. But to my archery. 
I found the squirrels hard to hit, so nimble and clever were they 
in dodging my heavy missiles, which whacked resonantly against 
the boughs, making white spots where they bruised off the bark. 
I was not to be beaten, however, for, aside from the exciting trial 
of skill, I had a gourmet’s vision of broiled squirrel saddles to 
make me persevere. 

When three plump little victims were safe in bag, and I, camp- 
ward bound, had my thought of broiling them to occupy my mind 
withal, some glint or movement on a ledge of the rocky escarp- 
ment near which I was passing caught my eye. A second glance 
took in a monster rattlesnake slowly squirming into coil. I shot 
at him three times before hitting him in the neck, my unsuccessful 
arrows rebounding with battered heads from the almost flinty 
limestone. And now you understand why I preferred sleeping in 
a hammock, and it hung high ! 

Promptly on the fifth day Sims returned to lead me back 
over the mountain. My time was up, and old romance must give 
place to the current realities. I was ready enough for the change, 
and went without any insistent regret, knowing full well that, if 
my life should last, many another sylvan outing would follow in 
due course. Even while the mountaineer was dryly commenting 
upon my success I was doing up my pack. He condescended to 
carry my bird skins; but he was ‘kinder o’ the ’pinion ’at er 
grown-up man seemed sorter quare a shootin’ eroun’ all by hisself 
wi’ sich fixin’s ez them uns.’ And then I looked him over from 
head to foot, and was content with my lot. 

Yes, I shall go again one of these days. In fact, the mood has 
been coming on me for a week-past. I am preparing surrep- 
titiously ; my bows are oiled, my strings whipped, and a sheaf of 
hunting arrows is ready for a se’nnight in a delightful wood beside 
the Kankakee; and, honour bright, how should you like going 
with me? Never mind; the archer is a lonely species. ; 
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TO SHOOT OR NOT TO SHOOT 


BY HORACE HUTCHINSON 


THAT is the question ; and one that it vexes the host terribly to 
know how to answer: for it is one of those doubtful days—cold, 
with a biting wind and occasional showers of deadly hail—a horrid 
day, and yet not one of those undeniably bad days which settle 
matters for you,’and send you all resignedly to the billiard-room. 
The out-and-out bad days are not nearly so trying; for in what- 
ever way the host answers the question now, he is sure to be 
adjudged wrong by some of his guests. So he goes on passing it - 
again and again in his mind as he scans the windward heaven. 

Of course, his party will have to do exactly as he tells them— 
there is no manner of doubt about that. An autocrat more 
absolute than the host of a shooting party does not exist; and 
the sense of the responsibility makes the burden of decision so 
much the heavier. It is not the slightest use taking counsel of 
his shooters, for he knows perfectly well what each one will say, 
and is saying, before being asked ; and though, no doubt, wisdom 
abides somewhere in the multitude of counsellors, it requires a 
very wise counsellor to tell you which of many divers counsels is 
the perfectly wise one. For, of course, old C—— would like to 
stop at home because of his rheumatism—he will think you little 
less than a murderer if you drag him out to shoot your birds on 
such a day as this, and all his aching bones will cry out upon 
you subsequently. On the other hand, here is young D——, who 
has come all the way from the back-of-beyond to shoot with 
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you—he is a poor man too, and the railway ticket was a con- 
sideration to him—bursting with a desire for slaughter, who will 
call you all sorts of names, of which ‘inconsiderate old devil’ will 
be one of the very mildest, if you do not go out and begin to 
shoot forthwith. Under the leadership of these two generals, 
your party is di- 
viding itself into 
two camps, stand- 
ing gloomily round 
the front door, of 

whomone division, 
looking to wind- 
ward, exclaims 
from time to time : 
‘By Jove! you 
know, it looks a 
lot brighter than 
it did’; while the 
other shakes dole- 
ful heads, and 
counters with the 


interjection : 
STANDING GLOOMILY ‘By Jove! I 
ROUND THE FRONT don’t know. Des- 
pow perate bad-looking 


, day I call it.’ 

So it is difficult to extract much assistance from the divers 
weather-wisdom of these prophets. 

The factors that must influence your eventual decision are so 
very various! You have collected this party together to shoot 
your pheasants from all airts and parts; some of them have 
come long distances; and you have got together, with infinite 
pain, the best shots of your acquaintance, in order that they may 
do justice to all the care and trouble that you and your keeper 
have bestowed on the breeding and rearing of your birds. And 
now that you have got them, here comes this nasty ’twixt-and- 
*tween sort of day to make you wonder what you are to do with 
{ them. If you let them go away, after a two days’ shoot instead 
of three, one whole battalion of your birds will have escaped 
shooting altogether, and you will never be able to get such guns 
as these together again. Your personal and hospitable wish 
_- Would be to entertain these gentry a day longer, to make up 
| .— > for the loss of to-day’s shooting. But such an idea as that is 
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altogether out of the question. All these gunners are going on to 
some other shoot as soon as they have done with yours. Their 
time in the shooting season is all dovetailed in, in the shape of 
continual shooting visits, as neatly as the pieces of a Chinese 
puzzle. To ask them to give you an extra day is asking a social 
impossibility. Moreover, you want your pheasants killed, and 
well killed, as these shooters would kill them—it is only due to 
your keeper that this should be done; and, further, you want 
some sort of slight return for all the money you have spent on 
them. Here another consideration enters, pleading on the side 
of old C—— and his rheumatism; the dealers will not give you 
good money for pheasants that have been killed all wet and 


THE REARING OF YOUR BIRDS 


draggled, for in this condition 
they are not suitable for the 
market. And certainly the coverts will be wet. One way out of 
the apparent impasse would be to say : 

‘Well, gentlemen, J am going to shoot. Anybody that wishes 
to shoot may come with me. For those who prefer to stay at 
home there is a fire and newspapers in the smoking-room.’ 

This would be a way out, certainly; but it would also bea way 
out for a good many of your pheasants, and it would not please 
your keeper. You might, it is true, take those who cared to come 
out to some outlying beats, leaving the coverts for another day ; 
but, again, the pheasants have been reared to be shot, and, besides, 
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these are crack shots and expect to be given your best shooting. 
Your own personal comfort might perhaps be best considered by 
remaining in the neighbourhood of the smoking-room fire; but 
there are so many bigger considerations that your regard for 
personal comfort seems to count for nothing in the comparison. 
The difficulty of finding the best, or least bad, answer to the 
question at issue is a difficulty that those who have never been 
put into the position of having to find the answer are very apt 
not to recognise. The great majority of shooters are guests; it is 
only the few who are in the more graceful and dignified position 
of hosts. And the complaints and lamentations that we are 
more accustomed to hear come from the many rather than the 
few. We are very used to hear the observations of old C——, 
who has been dragged out at the peril of his life and to the 
aggravation of his rheumatics, and also the observations, in the 
opposite sense, of young D——, who has been kept fuming at 
home, thinking of the cost of his cartridges and his railway 
ticket. With each of these various forms of complaint we are 


‘very familiar. We hear less of the trials of the host, and the 


many difficulties which beset him, perhaps because his obliga- 
tions, as the giver of hospitality, are even more sacred, if that be 
possible, than those of the recipient, and also because hosts are 
fewer in number than guests, and have fewer mouths with which 
to voice their lamentations. But, nevertheless, it is well to 
realise sometimes how great his cause for lamentation is apt to 
be. It would be well if old C—— would temper his observations 
on the host’s conduct in taking him out into the biting wind by 
consideration of the claims on the host’s courtesy of young D-—; 
and also if young D—— would bear in mind, conversely, the 
opposing claims of old C——. If this consideration were 
accorded, the difficulties of the host’s position would, at all events, 
be in a great measure smoothed by a knowledge that, to whichever 
side his decision ultimately leant, it would be accepted, even by 
those who wished it otherwise, as an effort to do his best in a 
world in which compromise is the universal law. 

That the question should have arrived even at its present 
stage presupposes the successful solution of a serious initial 
difficulty. Itis no easy matter to collect a good and pleasant 


shooting-party, for it is not only necessary that your guests 


should be good shots, but also that they should be good fellows— 
which, happily, is much more frequent. A—— may be a won- 
derfully fine gunner, but he is the sort of man who, after he has 
spent the day in killing your pheasants scientifically, retires to 
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his bedroom, as soon as shooting is over, to read social economy 
or metaphysics. He is all very well in the field, but neither use- 
ful nor ornamental in the smoking-room or the drawing-room. 
Other good shots there may be among your acquaintance whose 
social qualities are more positively deterrent. Your wife would 
not let you think of inviting 
them, any more than she 
would approve of B——, 
who is an excellent fellow 
and a good shot, but who 
has married the woman 
who is your wife’s dearest 
foe; and Mrs. B—— would 
never permit her husband 
to come en gargon. On her 
side your wife suggests to 
you the names of many 
who are very perfect knights 
on the carpet, but utterly 
useless, or may 
be worse, at the 
end of a covert. 
Yet these friends 
of your wife’s 
have claims that 
must be admitted. 
E——,, the young 
lawyer from Lon- 
don, dances 
with your 
girls in the 
season. F—-, 
from the neigh- 
bouring garrison, 
has helped them 
several times with theatricals ; and there we 
is old G——, who always asks you to his 
best shoots, and perhaps will leave off doing so if you do not 
make him some return ; but he could not hit a barn if he were 
shut up in it. 

Of course the quality of shooters that you will feel justified 
in asking must depend very much on the quantity of the game 
that you are going to present for their shooting. And this, in 
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some coverts, is apt to be a very uncertain quantity. It is 
morally impossible for you to find out for yourself: you will 
have to take your keeper’s word about it; and unless you have 
known your keeper long and intimately, you will find it very 
difficult to know how to interpret his word with accuracy. For 
scarcely ever do you find a man content to confine himself to the 
truth in this matter. He may err on either side. Braggarts are, 
perhaps, not more numerous than those who, out of the pride 
that apes humility, purposely underrate their birds. Men of the 
latter temperament wish to astonish you by showing you more 
birds, when you come to shoot, than their words had led you to 
expect. This they presume will make you say what honest (?) 
fellows they must be. These are almost worse than the brag- 
garts. The latter may lead you into. terribly humiliating posi- 
tions, tempting you to invite to your covert-shoot men who are 
used to slaying their thousands, only to find, to your despair, 
that you are not able to show them their hundreds. Naturally 
you dismiss the braggart that has led you into such deep waters 
of humiliation, and your experience of him induces you to engage 
a man of the mien of Uriah Heap. Of him you inquire, when 
the shooting season is at hand, the prospects of your pheasants. 
He tells you: ‘Oh, there is nothing much. A fox has killed so 
many, and it was not « good hatch out.’ 

You are depressed, but make up your mind that this shall be 
the opportunity of your wife and the girls. They shall have the 
lawyer from London and the soldier from the garrison. You | 
cannot ask good guns to a poor shoot. 

Accordingly they arrive, and begin the day inauspiciously by 
shooting a beater. It is not quite clear who shot him, for the 
lawyer, professionally acute, comes up to you with his story first. 

‘I say, you know, very free shooter that young soldier. Quite 
man of war, eh? He’s shot a beater.’ 

Immediately after comes the warrior. 

‘Don’t think that legal friend of yours knows much about 
shooting, you know. I’m afraid he’s peppered that poor devil 
badly.’ 

Meanwhile, whichever was in fault, there is no uncertainty 
about the shot in the person of the unfortunate beater. They 
shoot little else; although, as the day proceeds, it becomes 
apparent to you that never have you had a better show of 
pheasants. You bitterly regret the absence of your friends, the 
noted shots, who would have killed clearly and scientifically and 
with enjoyment the birds that your ladies’ men and beater- 
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shooters are missing or tailoring. But it is no use regretting. 
At the end of the day the count is ludicrously small. You 
objurgate the keeper, who replies to the effect that he was afraid 
you might think he wanted to overestimate the birds, and there 
is much lamentation, to which the keeper’s wife contributes un- 
deniable salt tears. 

All this is very aggravating. It is quite the exception to find 
a keeper who will tell you honestly and without affectation what 
sort of number of pheasants he can hope to put over the guns, 
and without intimate knowledge of the man it is impossible to 
gauge his affectations in kind and in degree with any accuracy. 
And this uncertainty adds immensely to the initial difficulty of 
getting together a shooting party appropriate to the sport you 
have to offer and socially agreeable. 

These considerations of a host’s difficulties, or of some small 
fraction of them—for, in truth, their sum total is infinite—should 
surely make the guests very lenient in their criticism of an 
answer, not altogether to their personal liking, to the question 
which a doubtful day requires him to decide—To shoot or to 
refrain from shooting? Itis impossible for him to please all ; the 
utmost he can expect is to satisfy the greatest possible number, 
and his position will become very much more tolerable if he can 
be assured that the minority will recognise that his decision is 
influenced at least by the desire to please. And, finally, let it 
be said that this plea for some consideration of his manifold 
perplexities is penned not by one who has been often placed in 
this position of perplexity, and been exasperated beyond the 


bounds of silent endurance by the scarcely concealed dissatisfaction — 


of a section of his guests, but by one who has never had the 
fortune to find himself in that more blessed position of a giver of 
sport, though often an insufficiently grateful recipient. It has 
happened to him, times and again, to find himself a member of 
the dissatisfied and more or less audibly growling section, and it 
is in the spirit of penitence for these scarcely restrained growls, 
and in the hope of arousing a similarly repentant spirit, with 
resolutions for amendment in time to come in others, that he had 


put on record these observations appreciative of some few of a 
host’s unnumbered trials. 
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NORTH-COUNTRY HUNTING FOR LADIES 


BY LADY MABEL HOWARD 


THE subject of ladies in the hunting-field has from time to time 
been taken up, discussed, alternately encouraged and condemned, 
and ultimately dropped. Somuch altogether has been said about 
it that most people will probably think the theme has been 
thoroughly thrashed out, and there is nothing more to be added ; 
yet somehow, from somewhere, ideas on it have come to me, and 
as I speak from the experience of fifteen years in a rough and 
intricate country, I hope I shall be forgiven if, with all humility 
and diffidence, I take up my pen in order to make a few comments. 
I was much amused at being told not long ago by a friend (who 
has hunted all her life) that she considered hunting a most 
pernicious habit. She was quite convinced that if she could 
begin life again she would never indulge in it, only she had not 
the moral courage of her convictions, and so continued to hunt. 
It is a remarkable fact, too, that ladies who have hunted practi- 
cally all their lives are, as a rule, the first to condemn the sport 
for their daughters, and as long as they have control over their 
actions, forbid and discourage it in every possible way. The | 
danger element, no doubt, goes a long way to explain this; the 
world generally—ladies especially—are perfectly happy in being 
as reckless as they please themselves, but are slow to encourage 
the inclination in those for whom they are responsible; and I 
myself know well that piloting ladies under any circumstances, 
even though the responsibility is their own, is always an anxious 
and alarming occupation, so that one is thankful when the last 
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fence is jumped and the day is over: the shock of turning round, 
as I have done, to see your friend fastened by her habit to the 
pommel, her head hanging down and the horse trotting across 
the field, is a sight one does not easily forget, although no evil 
consequences occur, and ‘all’s well that ends well.’ 

Very much has been done of late years to lessen the risk. 
Every season brings us fresh advertisements of skirts, saddles and 
stirrups, each firm trying to outdo 
the other with suggestions and in- 
ventions; and there is no doubt 
that all this has considerably im- 
proved the conditions of ladies 
hunting. But still the 
element of danger must 
always exist, more so 
perhaps in hunting 


than in| 


other sports, 

although acci- 
dents occur more 
or less in every form 
of amusement for ladies 
; as well as for men—bicycling 
CRossING A CUMBERLAND GHYLL not excepted. It is a great sur- 
prise, I must own, to see ladies, 

whose nerves will not allow them to hunt, ride recklessly down the 
steepest of hills on a bicycle, without a shadow of fear—I should 
have thought it would require less courage to jump a fence on a 
horse who knows his business than to ride down a precipice, feet 
up, and no control of any sort over the machine. I have seen 
ladies, too, who for some time past have been debating in their 
minds as to whether they do or do not like hunting—fair-weather 
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hunters—who have seized upon every shower or breeze to make 
an excuse for their non-appearance, who reluctantly came out, 
and joyfully went home, but who have finally made up their minds 
this year, and reappeared at meets on bicycles. But that is only 
a temporary craze, and will leave us, whereas hunting is a national 
sport, which has outlived many crises, and promises to do so still, 
although in some places it has a hard struggle against enemies in 
the shape of uninterested landlords, wire fencing and discontented 
farmers. 

Hunting in Cumberland! People smile incredulously, and 
invariably put the question as to how we ride over Skiddaw and 
Helvellyn, and further insult us by adding that of course we go 
on foot! But these are generally the remarks of those who 
either know Cumberland through the Lives of Southey and 
Wordsworth, or else entirely connect it in their minds with a 
visit to the Lake District, and a fortnight devoted to viewing the 
inevitable lakes and mountains from the top of a coach or the 
deck of a steamer. 

Few are aware that we have, between the mountains and the 
Solway, a large stretch of country, a surprise to the stranger, 
and a delight to us who ride across it—a grass country of which 
we are justly proud, and which, we maintain, holds its own. As 
a matter of fact the foxes rarely take to the hills except at the 
end of a long run (and then they often lose their lives) or 
during the spring, when it is too late for the low country, and we 
go out with the intention of spending a happy day on a mountain, 
with a glorious view, and the music of hounds running below, 
around and above us—a truly happy day for a lover of scenery 
and hounds. 

Only very few ladies hunt regularly in Cumberland, and they 
who come must be prepared to rough it. We have a bad climate, 
early starts, no chance of being home to tea, and even dinner is 
doubtful. These are a few facts which have to be faced and 
endured, and that it is a difficult and trappy country to ride across 
we do not deny. I have known ladies arrive from the midlands, 
bringing with them a great riding reputation, and I have seen 
them utterly puzzled and baffled as to how to negotiate the fences 
they find here. Rough banks, with ditches, stone walls, such as 
the illustration shows, and deep ghylls (which is the north-coun- 
try definition of a woody ravine) form the greater portion of our 
hunting obstacles, and in the latter you are irretrievably lost if 
you do not cling closely to a knowing pilot. A lady appears 
sometimes with her south-country horse, bent on taking her own 
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line; probably the first fence consists of a bank with a rough 
hedge, and an unseen ditch on the far side; if she attempts (as 
ladies always do) to gallop at it, or even canter, with a horse who 
knows it not, the result is he takes it in his stride, flies it, and 


ONE OF OUR 
HUNTING OBSTACLES 


invariably lands with his 
hind feet, sometimes even wi 
his fore, in the ditch, If she 
should be lucky, and not 
meet with a bank of this 
description, then very likely 
it isa ghyll which entraps her. Looking round in a contemptuous 
way at the care which some are showing in the descent, she 
plunges in at her own place, and as generally there is only one 
way across it, she is probably lost for the day ; and if she be your 
guest, you are bound to return and find her: the hounds have 
disappeared, and your day too is done. 

The distances also are very great, and it requires great con- 
sideration in order to get to many of the meets. I remember 
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starting with a lady who declared herself in good hunting condi- 
tion and ready for any emergency. We drove two miles in the 
dark to the station, and changed trains three times, getting a 
scrappy breakfast at Carlisle between the changes. During the 

last ten minutes in the third 

train, my friend, already ex- 
wn » .... hausted by the long hours, fell 
asleep, and it was with 
ZZ; : difficulty I roused her, 
and persuaded her to 


the meet. A long 

hunting run, ending with 
a twenty- . mile ride home, 


with snow fall- 


> ing, was the 
finishing touch 


to this lengthy 
day, which she afterwards de- 
scribed as a nightmare of 
three days rolled into one. She 
disappeared to her room for 
twenty-four hours, and no doubt now maintains that Cumberland 
is not a fit country to hunt in. 

But still, for those who are strong enough, there is grea 
enjoyment and satisfaction; and if you can forget the climate, 
the distances, and a few other small contretemps, you are happy 
enough. The recollections and reminiscences of glorious days 
come crowding over me, and I feel my pen could run on through 
many pages. The long twelve-mile drive in the early morning 
to the kennels, followed by a hasty breakfast and a jog on of 
another seven miles to the mieet; a find in a small gorse covert, 
and then away over a big stone wall ; a stampede across two grass 
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fields, with a trappy fence dividing them, where, as the illustration 
shows, we leave two or three behind us—then suddenly a pause. 
A ghyll is in sight, and the hounds throw up their heads and hesi- 
tate. The huntsman, who is well to the fore, makes a lucky cast 
forward, and they pick it up and descend into the ghyll in full cry. 
The right and the wrong issuchachance here! Shall we cross it, 
or will the hounds only run alongside ? We make up our minds 
it is to be across, and follow them in, our hands held well over 
our faces to avoid the thorn bushes, which are generally so thick 
that they form quite a resistance—the horse has to pick his own 
way down this stony path as best he can. - Single file we all go 
to the bottom, where a small running brook meets our eyes, with 
a steep bank in and out, and a wattle fence on the other side. By 
this time the hounds are streaming up the opposite hill, having 
settled down well to their fox. 

Full of impatience, treading on each other’s heels, yet not 
daring to go fast, we pull the horses up to a walk, and scramble 
through the water, over the wattle and up the bank, and then full 
speed up the hill. On we go, with the hounds ever in front of us, 
sometimes even a field or so. Banks and stone walls follow each 
other in quick succession ; here and there a post and rails. Once 


“T’ SHEEP AND T’ DoG CAN TAK CARE OF THERSELS; I MUST HEV’ A HuNnT.’ 


or twice the cry of ‘Seeds!’ meets our ears, and we know the 
word necessitates a circuitous round, as the Cumberland farmer is 
firm on that subject ; and woe betide the stranger who dares to 
cross a seed field, be it hard or be it soft. 
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Here and there the going is heavy; we are on rising 
grouftd, some are beginning to show signs of distress, and look 
anxiously for their second horsemen, who have had no chance of 
coming up. We are now nearing the hills, and still no signs of a 
check. As we jump into a road an old shepherd on his pony, 
driving his sheep, calls out, ‘ I seed t’ fox, nobbut a lal *un, it’s goin’ 
for t’fell.’ And then the excitement prevailing on him, he puts 
his pony at a fence, exclaiming, ‘ T’ sheep and t’ dog can tak care 
of thersels ; I must hev’ a hunt!’ and away he comes with us. We 
are crossing a piece of moorland now, and Skiddaw looms high 
above and in front of us. Still we can’t stop. Hounds are facing 
the hills in full cry, and we follow. Here the pace slackens, as 
far as we are concerned, and we take it easier. A few have turned 
back, and a few more are thinking of it. The hill gets steeper, 
and we are forced intoa walk. The hounds’ notes are fainter and 
fainter, and as we cross over the top we see a deep valley below, 
with a still larger mountain sum- 
mit rising before us. The hounds 
have disappeared, and only hunts- _ 
man and whips pursue as they 
must. We drop off our exhausted horses 
and view the situation. A cloudless, 
frosty sky, the sun 
sinking fast behind 


Gi? WE Drop OFF OUR EXHAUSTED HORSES 
AND VIEW THE SITUATION 


Skiddaw—four of us, lost to all calculations, and completely out 
of our ken. By a wonderfully lucky chance a shepherd appears, 
as it seems from the earth, and tells us we are eighteen miles 
from home, and twenty from where we had sent our changes 
and are expected for the night. Reluctantly we climb on our 
horses again and ride our twenty miles with the feeling that we 
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have done our best, and lived with the hounds as long as it was 
possible. 

These are some of our many experiences, and perhaps on 
reading them over it is not wonderful that few ladies care to join 
us. We have, asa rule, very small 
fields, and I was much amused to 
hear a lady, who is not acquainted 
with the three and four hundreds 
of the midlands, apologising to a 
stranger from that favoured dis- 
trict for the size of our field, 
which numbered that day forty 
at most. ‘There were too many 
out for any sport,’ she regret- 
fully observed. The country 
is a cramped one, and jump- 
ing absolutely 


in Cumber- 
land, answer 
the best, and are 
;, the most suited to 
In CALDBECK CHURCHYARD the work. Nearly. 
all the field are 
mounted on either one or the other, those of this country being 
generally of the short, thick kind, with good constitutions, and 
they are wonderfully clever, though perhaps a trifle slow. They 
will gallop and jump all day, and if you have the courage to 
leave them alone, will extricate themselves from most difficulties, 
rarely giving you a fall. 

There are no fewer than six packs of fox-hounds and six of 
harriers in Cumberland. Four of these packs of hounds hunt the 
hills almost entirely, and are followed for the most part on foot. 
I have run with them sometimes, or rather climbed the Ullswater 
Hills behind them, and it is a wonderful sight to watch the hunts- 
man on foot, making his way to them with extraordinary pace 
and perseverance up the mountains, which are between two and 
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three thousand feet high. There is one curious fact worth 
mentioning, which is, that these fell hounds when they kill their 
fox never break it up, a peculiarity which I believe I am right in 
saying is all their own. 

I cannot finish this without making mention of ‘John Peel,’ 
the hero of Cumberland hunting, whom many of the older men 
still living remember (he died in 1858). A curious and interesting 
occurrence took place some years ago. Towards the end of a long 
run, when the hounds were close on to their fox, he turned into 
the little churchyard of Caldbeck, and running over John Peel’s 
grave with the pack in full cry, was killed in the open, just over 
the churchyard wall—an unconscious tribute to the memory of 
the old sportsman, whose hunting fame will never be forgotten in 
this country, and is indeed immortalised in the rousing strains 
of ‘D’ye ken John Peel?’ without which no entertainment in 
Cumberland is considered successful or complete. And how can 
I do better than follow this example ? 


"Twas the sound of his horn 
Brought me out of my bed, 
And the ery of his hounds 

' Which he oftentimes led ; 
John Peel’s view halloa 
Would waken the dead, 
Or the fox from his lair 
In the morning! 
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_ AMATEUR FISHING IN AUSTRALIA 


BY F. G. AFLALO 


THERE is an enormous variety of fish in Australian seas, although 
the rivers are poorer in this respect than those of any other 
quarter of the globe. In a list, with which the Secretary of the 
New South Wales Fishery Commission has been good enough to 
supply me, I find that no less than fifty species are to be found 
at one time or another on sale at the Woolloomooloo market. 
About one hundred other kinds are met with round the coast 
which are considered comparatively or wholly unfit for food. 

So that the amatéur has:a fine field here, whether he chooses 
to confine his operations to the always calm, and often pictu- 
resque, landlocked bays and harbours, or whether, more venture- 
some and less bilious, he defiantly passes the heads and seeks 
sport in the open ocean. . 

It is a terror at times, this Pacific, and is only as good as its 
name on rare occasions. More often, the long high rollers dash 
themselves in frenzy against the unlovely coastline, imparting to 
the insides of small boats and their passengers a particularly 
trying form of perpetual motion. Scientists would repudiate the 
term, but not if they were out in a heavy sea hereabouts! By 
way of additional attraction, large and hungry sharks swarm 
around, and the sight of a sharp black fin cleaving the undulating 
water suggests a most unenviable train of thought. 
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Less frequently the brute will display a gaping maw, for 
which might appropriately be borrowed Dante’s famous legend 
from the gates of hell— Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ en- 
trate.’ 

Sydney fishermen are more than usually blessed in waters 
landlocked and open for the pursuit of their hobby. The harbour 


BLACK 


—the famous harbour about which Colonials ‘blow’ and polite 
visitors rave—is not a good fishing ground, ceaseless steam traffic 
and thirty years and more of over-netting by Greeks and Italians 
having all but depleted its once apparently inexhaustible supplies. 
In Middle Harbour, its most picturesque arm, there is still, I 
believe, a good deal of sport with small black bream and flathead, 
but the chief piscatorial performance in that sheltered inlet is rod 
fishing for black fish, a curious vegetarian creature that feeds only 
on a kind of sea cabbage which grows very freely on parts of the 
wharves. As food it is in little esteem ; indeed, I give an illus- 
tration of it, as it is not to be seen on the fishmongers’ slabs. It 
is about the only fish that the lads hereabouts attempt to catch 
with the rod. For all other fish—the mighty schnapper and the 
little trevally—in the deep sea or up the shallow creeks, handlines 
are in universal request, and the rod is rarely in evidence. At 
Brisbane, on the other hand, I found the rod as much used as at 
home, and some very fine Jew-fish I saw caught near a sugar 
refinery on the Brisbane River. Of the building I managed to 
get a ‘snap’ as I was passing in a steam launch bound for a 
place called Humpy Bong. There are some favourite angling 
‘pitches ’ in the vicinity of these sugar works. 

To finish with Brisbane, Moreton Bay is not nearly so full 
of fish as was the case but a few years back. The sharks, how- 
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ever, are a terror, and affect as seriously as ever the plans of the 
convicts on St. Helena. An escape is rarely attempted. 

Of the many inland waters dear to Sydney fishers, the George’s 
River, which runs into Botany Bay, is one of the favourite. 
Large parties go by train every Sunday in the summer months 
to Sans Souci and Como, where there is a rush for the boats and 
the best ‘swims.’ The prawn is the bait most in use, and, as 
the fish run up to six and eight pounds in weight, and only the 
finest silk twist lines are used, a good deal of skill is requisite in 
the scoring of a good basket. 

There are two methods of working the boat here, according to 
the kind of fish sought after. If it be flathead, a hideous ground 
fish, with sharp, protruding bones capable of inflicting very angry 


SUNDAY MORNING AT COMO 


wounds, the boat drifts with the breeze or tide, whichever 
happens to be the strongest, one of the occupants keeping it 
broadside by an occasional stroke of the paddle. 

If, on the other hand, the beloved black bream is, as is more 
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usually the case, the special goal, the boat is simply moored a hundred 
yards or so from the rocks. There is a deal of fishing, professional 
as well as amateur, done in these upper reaches of the George’s 
River, and more especially at Como, the netsmen living in not un- 
picturesque little shanties right down by the water’s edge. T'wo- 
thirds of them are Greeks or Italians. The sentiment‘ Australia for 
the Australians,’ which in the larger towns amounts to a creed, in 
which the chosen class all Englishmen, Chinese, Germans, and 
Kanakas together as Philistines, has not yet penetrated into the 
rural fishing districts. 

Very similar are the operations in the ’arbour, as it is called ; 
but, as I said above, the sport, save on very exceptional occasions, 
is not worth the trouble—although now and again there are 
good catches, more especially down at Watson’s Bay, the pilot 
station. I have seen the crew of the pilot steamer, the ‘Captain 
Cook,’ haul up trevally, a kind of mackerel, as fast as they could 
bait their hooks, each fish going over a pound. And the manager 
of the Lyceum Theatre assures me that he gets very large 
baskets just off Garden Island in the direction of Fort Denison, 
a little disused islet with a crazy fortification close up to the 
city. 

Very fine handlines are used in such places, where the water 
is still and clear, and the fish almost well educated enough to read 
and write ; a whole prawn divested of its head and tail is used for 
bait, and a terrible mixture known as ‘burly’ is either thrown 
around to bring up the fish, or else pinched in lumps around the 
line for the same attractive purpose. I shall not discourse at any 
length on the merits, or otherwise, of ‘burly.’ If I say that it 
contains sour herrings, condemned tinned salmon and cheap cheese, 
I need not add that it can be detected at a distance of several 
miles; when I further remark that it gets all over your hands 
and clothes and cannot be got rid of, I think the recommendation 
is complete. There is burly and burly, and he who has the secret 
of concocting the right thing is the recipient of many an invitation 
to go a-fishing. 

But all this fishing in closed harbours is finnicking work, if 
one may use the term, and, however popular among colonials, will 
not commend itself much to the fishermen out from home. It is 
neither the one thing nor the other. It is pond fishing without a 
rod and sea fishing without the sea. The bilious may take kindly 
to it, and that is about all. 

For real sea-fishing, for stand-up fights with big fish, one must 
go outside the heads, whether on the rocky ledges at Manly, or 
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further south, or out on the rolling waters. For the latter diver- 
sion winter is the proper season, as the prevailing winds are then 
westerly, or off-shore, and a spell of comparatively smooth weather 
can generally be relied on. In summer-time, southerly ‘ busters’ 
spring up at short notice, what time the ‘ Pacific’ is a treat to 
contemplate —from the cliffs ! 

The schnapper, a great red bream with a curious and unac- 
countable hump on its forehead, usually lends its name to these 
boating expeditions outside. Schnapper parties are got up for 
distinguished guests, and schnapper clubs are organised in every 


FISHERMAN’S HuT NEAR CoMO 


bank and government office. I belong to two myself. The 
advantages of such co-operation are obvious, as these fish are 
usually sought about ten miles from land, and a steam tug is called 
into requisition, saving much time in shifting from one ground to 
another, and some risk in running in quickly before a gale. The 
expenses of such a trip are necessarily not small, five pounds being 
about the minimum, so that, but for the excellent expedient of a 
club, one’s outings would have to be once a year instead of once 
a month. 

The secretary looks after the bait, an item of ten or fifteen 
shillings in itself, and as we steam down the harbour he chalks 
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out the requisite number of places along the port gunwale, and 
lots are then drawn for each place. The heads are reached in 
about half an hour, during which a few of the more knowing ones 
put out their lines astern to stretch out the kinks; others with 
sadder thoughts uppermost swallow a modest sandwich while they 
may, and take furtive sucks at slices of lemon the while they look 
apprehensively ashore for signs of wind stirring the trees. The 
hands are busy cutting up the bait, a medley of trevally, yellowtail, 
mackerel, squid, &e. 

There is a heavy backward roll as we fly between the heads, 
and as a first trial we take up over a small reef right under the 
Macquarie Lighthouse. One achievement that will, when their 
history is fairly penned, redound to the credit of Australians, is 
the manner in which they have illumined their dangerous coasts. 

But the fish are few and far between, principally pig-fish, a 
red wrasse, particularly importunate and equally unwelcome. 


Pic FisH 


‘Pig’ it is called, from the thick, fleshy lips so typical of the 
wrasses, and still more prominent in another and far larger 
Australian fish, to which I may presently have occasion to allude. 

But we want schnapper kind—‘ right colour,’ as they call it 
here—-and so ‘ Up lines!’ is the order, and we are soon steaming 
out to the Red Road reef, abreast of Manly. 

A few bream now put in an appearance, and a large number 
of nannygai, beautiful vermilion fish, with great black eyes and 
large metallic glinting scales. These delicious fish are a welcome 
sign, as schnapper are generally found in their company, and feed 
greedily on the same baits. 

Presently the back fin of a large shark is seen cruising around, 
so we steam a mile or two northward and get on the Long Reef. 
Sport, however, is slack, and after one or two more halts, picking 
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LINE-FISHING FROM THE ROCKS 
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up a few fish of all shapes and hues, silver morwong, rainbow- 
tinted Sergeant Baker, red rock cod, and black leather jacket, off 
each ground, we steam back to the ‘Red Road’ over which we 
drift for the rest of the afternoon. At length, just as the sun has 
fallen behind the cliffs and the powerful Macquarie light is flashing 


4 
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BLUE GROPER 


its great beams in a fifty-mile radius, we steam back to the harbour, 
and the boat’s crew are once more busy cleaning and salting a 
couple of hundred of fish. 

Such a day’s outing is immensely enjoyable, and cannot of its 
kind be beaten anywhere. Now and again the day starts fair, and 
without warning a ‘southerly’ will spring up, its coming almost 
unnoticed by those intent on sport ; in fifteen minutes it becomes 
half a gale, and then coal is piled on below and we race back 
through the blinding spray. The element of excitement is con- 
siderable. On one occasion some years ago, it was a trifle too 
considerable, for there was a terrible sea running, and two amateurs 
were washed overboard and never heard of more. Another little 
episode occurred to three men in a boat quite recently. A large 
whale was sporting with her calf just outside the heads, when the 
little one, having a game of hide and seek, took refuge under the 
lee of the boat. The mother misinterpreting how matters stood, 
came at the boat open-mouthed ; but fortunately the calf swam 
towards her, and further trouble was averted, the unwieldy couple 
plunging away northward to the gratitude of those fishers three. 
Great albatross sometimes come wheeling round the boat, and 
molly hawks are always met with outside. So that sea fishing in 
these waters is replete with interest, and no visitor should fail to 
try his hand. 

One other method of fishing in the open sea there is, with 
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some short account of which I shall bring these remarks to a 
close. It is rock-fishing, and is about the only branch of the 
sport quite unique, quite novel, so far at least as anything we 
have at home is concerned. The Australian coast is, though less 
beautiful in colouring, not unlike that of Cornwall, miles and 
miles of bold headlands often un-get-at-able save by sea, and 
altogether out of reach here, since no boat ventures, save on 
some errand of mercy, within a hundred yards of the rugged 
zigzag. 

This rock-fishing experience is certainly unique, but I am not 
sure that it is quite pleasant. In the first place, you cannot 
reach the fishing ledges without undertaking a most perilous 
scramble down an almost perpendicular track, which was 
fashioned rather for the leaping kangaroo or the flying-fox. 
Nor, when the bottom is at length reached, goodness knows how, 
are one’s troubles over, for there are yet several hundred yards to 
be covered by leaping from boulder to boulder, until you reach 
some favourite spot for that huge Jlabroid, the blue groper, 
generally a deep pool almost landlocked, into which swirls the 
overflow from each mighty roller. 

Bait has to be obtained in situ, in the form of young crabs, 
which are speared in the dark slimy crannies, and ‘congevoi,’ a 
remarkable mollusc like a sea-urchin, which is removed from the 


WIRRAH 


submerged rocks by a dexterous turn of a rusty knife kept for the 
purpose. — 

All being ready, the good lead is swung laterally over the 
head, and the baited hooks fly out between the rocks. The skill 
with which experienced rock-fishers will pitch a lead twenty 
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yards between two rocks not six feet apart must be seen to be 
believed. I do not expect to be believed. I have received too 
many shocks in that direction. 

Presently there is a bite, and the cunning piscator hauls in, 
not the coveted groper at all, not the thick-lipped monster of 
twenty or thirty pounds, but a leather jacket may be, or a 
‘wirrah,’ as likely as not, a thick-set, ugly creature with terrible 
teeth and a very coarse flavour. There is another fish of a highly 
poisonous nature which is also taken hereabouts, the toad-fish. 
Some small boys caught and ate some last year and were buried 
two days after. The black trevally too, which occurs abundantly 
near the foul sewer outlet at Murivery, a favourite Sunday camp- 
ing ground, is also, like bonito and others of the mackerel ilk, 
poisonous at certain seasons. 

This rock-fishing is calculated to provide excellent exercise, 
unequalled training for several faculties, the eye and brain being 
on the alert against mischances (the nose also, should one pitch 
within a mile of Murivery !), everything in fact, save fish. 

I have risked life and limb several times in the company of an 
experienced rock-fisherman, yet the only groper I have as yet 
seen has been in Chinnery’s fish-shop. - 

On these occasions I had more than one narrow escape of 
falling headlong a hundred feet or being cut off by a tidal wave, 
and I do not think, somehow, that I shall see those rocks again. 
I have been there often enough to see and describe all that is 
likely to be of practical use to those who intend following in my 
footsteps, and in the interests of science and enlightenment, I 
shall not further risk my precious neck. I should like to witness 
the capture of one of these huge groper, but I fancy it will be by 
the aid of a powerful telescope and a steam launch. 

Sydney fish and fishing are by reason of their variety and 
novelty a fascinating topic, but I must not forget the editorial 
limit nor call in the click of the editorial shears. 
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‘THE DOWNING OF “OULD JOE BUSH”? 


BY OWEN RHOSCOMYL 


As many men, as many 
minds,’ is a proverb to 
the full as applicable 
to hunters as to any 
other type of man. 
If one were to put the 
set question round:a 

hunter’s camp-fire at night, 
‘What do you consider the best bit 
of work you ever did?’ the answers 
would probably reveal as many 
standards of judgment as there 
were speakers present. First, however, the question would elicit 
the prompt response : 

‘What kind of game?’ 

For the hunting of different kinds of game, though in the 
same country, brings into play each its own especial circumstances, 
surroundings, and emotions, so that—but to come down from the 
general to the particular of this paper. 

Put to myself, the question would puzzle me for an off-hand 
reply. I have ‘been thar’ in those evanished days, which the 
prairies and foothills know no more, when lassoes (‘ ropes’ we 
called them) were dropped on some big buffalo bull—for the old- 
time cowboy boasted himself ready to rope or ride anything that 
wore hair—while some long Texan or lank Missourian sprang 
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astride the heaving, panting frame, and, after setting his spurs 
well home in the trailing mane, would give the word— 

‘Now, boys, turn him loose !’ 

The next five minutes would decidedly stow themselves away 
in a handy place in one’s mind, and be prominently in view 
whenéver one opened that storeroom afterwards. 

Sometimes buffalo would give place to bear, especially in the 
skirts of the Medicine Bow or Big Horn mountains, where we 
might any day look to run into a party of roachback, or drop 
across some big cinnamon or silvertip, his eyes twinkling with 
unctuous satisfaction as he sat on his haunches and closed his 
jaws on bunch after bunch of wild cherries, slowly drawing his 
head backwards after each bite till the twig could fly upright 
again stripped of every cherry. Only in this case there would be 
no riding. 

Once, even—in the Black Hills this was—one of the boys, 
chasing a flying calf, started a mountain lion, and in a twinkling 
dropped the noose upon the ‘ yellow streak.’ A couple of turns 
on the saddle horn, a touch on the rein, and then the horse sat 
back and planted his feet for holding. The subsequent two 
minutes—assuredly it was not three—were about the swiftest I 
ever knew, and, until the cracking loose of six-shooters heralded 
the final ‘I guess that fixed him!’ the case was one of very close 
chances. 

Such incidents may not strictly rank as ‘ hunting,’ but ‘sport’ 
they most indubitably were. Especially in the case of the bear, 
when, as usually happened, ‘Old Eph’ would stop scuffling off 
and sit straight up on his haunches the instant he felt the first 
loop tighten on his neck. Then, with a wicked twinkle in his 
red eyes, he would begin to haul upon the rope, bringing horse 
and rider nearer and nearer, hand over hand, towards him, till 
some other loop dropped suddenly over his head from the rear, 
and in another instant he would be jerked sprawling over upon 
his back. 

Half a second more, as it used to seem, and he would be up 
again, making play towards his new tormentor, and so on, till in 
three or four minutes he became blazing mad, whereupon the 
spectator would begin to wonder what ‘everlasting fool’ it was 
who first spoke of a bear as clumsy.. ‘Old Eph’ with his ‘ dander 
riz’ is really an experience, and it commonly required the best of 
even cowboy skill with the six-shooter to pacify him in the end. 

Putting such-like incidents aside, however, and coming down 
to strictly legitimate hunting, there is one long forenoon and one 
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big buck antelope which stand out in my memory across the 
fifteen years between then and now, and which I still label the 
finest bit of work I ever did after antelope. 

At that time in that country it was hardly the thing to brag 
about the number of antelope ‘downed’ in a day. At the begin- 
ning of the previous fall an outfit of half a dozen fellows or so 
had gone over to the cahion of the North Platte, bent upon ‘ pure 
business.’ At a spot where there was hardly room between rock 
and river for a pack mule to pass, they built a corral, both strong 
and high. The first of the antelope, drifting down from North 
Park at the warning of the first snow, broke back in timid fear 
at sight of the corral, and a casual hunter passing that way jeered 
genially at the corral builders over the coffee as he took dinner 
with them. They advised him to wait. 

But presently winter in grim earnest sheeted North Park 
with eighteen inches of*snow, and all the countless herds which 
through the summer had pastured therein were gathered into a 
mass, the like of which only one man had ever known before. 
Behind the snows piled deeper still; before the wide prairie 
stretched, where always the wind swept some part bare for 
grazing—and the way lay through the cafion of the North Platte 
now, just as it had done for dim unnumbered ages. 

As a chasing wolf bunches up and drives the timorous sheep, 
so did the winter bunch and drive these antelope, and they struck 
the corral in a tossing sea of moving horns and hides. The outfit 
turned out with axes and knives at first, but presently fell back 
upon plain clubs, and the wretched antelope were knocked on 
the head by hundreds. Towards evening of .the second day the 
pressure told, and the corral was laid level, but not till even the 
butchers themselves wére sickened with the whole disgusting 
business, and only sat and swore wearily as the myriad hoofs 
raced past, trampling to ruin nearly every skin killed since the 
beginning. This was the story as it went about the country; 
therefore hunters were chary of boasting about the numbers they 
had killed, for fear some listener should drily query, ‘ Did ye do it 
with a club?’ 

Thus the tale, which, after so long a preliminary, I am now 
to tell, is a tale of the other extreme, when, in a country then 
swarming with antelope, the aim was to down a certain famous 
old buck, that buck and that buck only—a feat reckoned im- 
possible. He had first come into prominence with the ranchmen 
on the river some three years before, and, on account of his 
immense horns, had bred a rivalry amongst them as to who should 
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get him. So hot did the notion grow, that at last it bred a 
bye-word : ‘ Well, there’s nothing much sticking out to be done 
to-day. Guess we'll go out and plug away at old Joe Bush.’ 
For the latter bit of floating slang had stranded itself on 
the old buck’s horns, and he was known to all his hunters by 
that one name, set like some dominating gem in the midst of 
a jewel of descriptive adjectives, chiefly profane and variously 
fantastic. 

Likewise, as a logical result, there followed a proverb, ‘ Might 
as well try to down old Joe Bush,’ used when any man attempted 
the obviously impossible. 

At the end of the second year the hunting slackened, and old 
Joe came to be accepted as one of the natural features of the 
country, in like manner with the river or the mountains; and 
any stranger stopping for a few days at any of the ranches was 
taken out to empty a magazine or two at him, as a sort of rite 
conferring subsequent citizenship in the community. 

When I first struck the river, in the middle of the third year, 
I found that old Joe was now free of all worry, except the public 
rite above mentioned, saving only for the persistence of one 
stubborn hunter, old Buck Shaughnessy to wit. It was this last 
who explained the situation to me when I came over to see about 
the brood mares. 

‘It’s a this way,’ said he. ‘When I lets out the mares at 
break o’ day—there’s a hunderd an’ odd of thim widout the foals 
—they strike straight across the flat for the bluffs, three mile 
away yonder. When they rise that bluff there’s five-and-twinty 
mile of a plain, barring that half-way over there’s a couple o’ 
mile of a step-down, where the lakes lie in. Now it’s at thim 
lakes ould Joe Bush camps overnights, and thin whin he wakes 
up to the first feed after midnight he grazes out this way, so that 
he’s well out an’ along whin he lies down for the sleep at sun-up. 
Thin whin he wakes again he sees the mares just a-risin’ over 
the bluff out of the flat here—for there isn’t as much cover as 
would hide a jack-rabbit in forty mile of that plain—an’ he comes 
over to thim, sometimes walkin’ Spanish and sometimes lopin’, 
accordin’ as he feels. 

‘He does have no truck wid the other antelopes, an’ he nivir 


' stops till he gets to the ould bell-mare, and then he goes straight 


to grazin’. He knows you can’t pot him wid any long shots or 
Creedmoor sights, for fear of hitting the mares, an’ moreover he 
always keeps between two an’ in front of one. At the mid-day 
sleep he waits till the mares stand dozin’ before he goes to sleep, 
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an’ thin not so long as anything’s moving in all that billiard table 
of a flat. 

‘Thin at the wakin’ he feeds this way wid them till they 
drops down the bluff an’ begins to string out for water. The 
minute, thin, the ould bell-mare gives a shake and starts off tinkle- 
tankle for the river, ould Joe he shakes his horns an’ makes a shirt- 
tail shoot back for the lakes again, an’ if he spies hoof or hair of 
aman in all that five hunderd square mile of perary, he’ll go— 
man, you can’t see him going for heel-dust !’ 

‘ But it should be easy enough to get him,’ objected I, ‘ when 
you know just where he is and what he is doing, day and night, 
and all the time.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Shaughnessy, stopping his dhudeen solemnly, 
‘I do know where he is, an’ so I do know where the sun is, an’ 
the moon; but you don’t see me ridin’ back here to the shack 
wid ’em tied on the saddle—no more wid ould Joe Bush. I’ve 
hunted every creek from Omaha to Ogden these fifteen years 
back, an’ I’ve spint the cost of a winter’s keep on cartridges 
these last two years; but ould Joe he comes over to the bluffs 
ivery mornin’, and goes back to the lakes ivery night, all the 
same. Divil! man, the ould heathen never cem near the mares 
till nobody else would hunt him ; he enjoys it, and he thinks it’s 
his right to have a lot of moss-backs out a-shootin’ up the dust 
all the way from here to the Black Hills. Upon me sowl, he 
knows me to spake to, for whin I forget to shave for a week or 
two, he shakes his head reproachful at me whin I’ve waited for 
the smoke of a magazine full to clear away. But if I’m shaved 
and dacint, he only turns and flicks his tail at me, or lifts his 
heels at me like a mule that ye want to catch for the harness. 

‘Oh, yes, your talk is not new; ‘tis the talk of every man 
that comes on to the river. “Tis the same ould tale; an’ in the 
mornin’ you'll go—I can see it in your eye—an’ you'll try a 
round wid him on your own account. An’ I'll lind you the 
“ Divil ”—he’s out yander grazin’ on the picket rope: I call him 
the Divil because he’s the quietest ould schoolmarm of a horse 
that iver lived—-an’ you an’ he an’ ould Joe will have your little 
amusement together, an’ thin at sundown you can fetch up the 
mares wid you from the water-hole as you come. Thin we'll 
have supper, an’ I’ll listen to the latest news from me ould frind 
Joe.’ 

Buck proved his faith in his ‘ould frind’ to the hilt. All 
that evening we discussed nothing else but to-morrow’s attempt, 
and through the hours he gave me every possible hint and 
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suggestion which could in any way aid me, illustrating each with 
some tale of a futile former attempt where old Joe’s cunning had 
triumphed conspicuously. Before we finished I had grown to 
admire the veteran almost as much as Shaughnessy himself, 
though I need hardly say that, in contradistinction to him, I 
firmly believed that ‘ould Joe Bush’ was then sleeping his last 
sleep by the waters of the lakes. 

Next morning, immediately after breakfast, I saddled up the 
Divil, an old sweybacked sorrel pacer, and rode slowly out towards 
where the mares were grazing, a mile or so short of the bluffs. 
My first work was to accustom them to the presence of the Divil 
and myself amongst them, instead of at the outer edge of the 
herd. This I did by slipping off the Divil’s bridle when within 
a quarter of a mile or so of them, and letting him graze along 
in a seemingly casual manner till he reached them. The 
jaguima (a Mexican halter) was quite sufficient to control him at 
a pinch, and was also a security against my spoiling the whole 
business by any forgetful touch of the bit, which might have 
brought his head up with a jerk. The nearest part of the herd 
was the ‘drag,’ composed of the old, lame, or lazy mares, and, 
after one or two failures, I had at length the satisfaction of 
finding myself well in advance of the hindmost of them. A few 
minutes later, however, I nearly lost both that advantage and the 
whole day with it to boot. — 

Just in front of me I roused a knot of half-a-dozen fillies in a 
peculiarly excited frame of mind. A couple of days before one of 
their set had produced a foal, and had therefore been separated 
from the herd to give the youngster a chance. This morning 
the two had been returned to the herd, and accordingly the fillies 
were in a state of bustle and agitation similar to that of a bevy of 
young ladies when first they are allowed to touch and admire 
some erewhile companion’s first-born. The snorts, the distended 
nostrils, the angry archings and bowings of the crest, and all the 
threatenings of immediate fight with which they bounded to and 
fro between me and the foal, roused the whole herd, and I was 
just making ready to grin over a sharp disappointment, when the 
old bell mare shook her head and turned to graze again. The 
tinkle, tinkle of the bell soon soothed the rest, and presently the 
stillness of myself, coupled with the studied absence of any direct 
look from my eye, bore out the meekly deprecating aspect of the 
Divil so well that the suspicions of the young ladies died down 
also. So much so, that when, shortly, the Divil raised his head 
and gazed mildly.at them while he munched a couple of straws, 
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they turned to one another as though they said, ‘Phooh! such an 
old buffer of a horse couldn’t hurt anything.’ 

But for all that, at any time during the next hour or two, the 
slightest move on my part served to startle some member or 
other of the herd, and I began to think that my quarry had need 


ALL THAT EVENING WE DISCUSSED NOTHING ELSE BUT TO-MORROW’S ATTEMPT 


be famous to repay what I should have to go through in getting 

it. When the sun was about two hours high, the leading mares 

began to top the bluff, so that it was time for me to do likewise. 

But Joe Bush would be risen from sleep by this time, ready 

instantly to spot any rider appearing. Caution was therefore the 

word, and accordingly I reined the Divil to take the crest of the 
R2 
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bluff aslant, and continue out on the plain above obliquely, while 
I slipped down on the near side of the saddle, thus being hidden 
from the view beyond. 

The motion startled the mares, onli in between their move- 
ments I got a glimpse of ‘Ould Joe,’ away out on the plains more 
than a mile distant. Even so far off there was no mistaking him 
amongst the various’ bunches of antelope grazing within close 
range of him. He had been coming across with a steady purpose, 
when the commotion amongst the mares startled him, and he 
straightway stopped dead, head lifted, snuffing and cogitating, as 
his attitude plainly betrayed. Evidently Buck Shaughnessy was 
right when he characterised the gentleman in front as ‘the most 
suspicious ould cuss on the plains.’ 

Not till all the herd was well out.on the flat; grazing along 
unconcernedly—a matter of at least half an hour—did that old 
horner lower his head and resume his gait. But by especial 
fortune there was not the slightest breeze to carry the scent, and 
so he could not wind the ‘ human.’ 

All this time I had been clinging, limpet-like, to the side of 
the saddle, aching and racking in every bone and sinew, and 
mentally blessing my idiotic stubbornness in sticking to what I 
termed ‘such a fool job.’ Certainly I could not have kept that 
position so long for mere money. So cramped was I that in 
desiring to ease my position I lost my grip and one foot went to 
the ground. But the mares were becoming more used to my 
vagaries, and only the suspicious knot of fillies took much notice 
of me. 

And yet that unspeakable antelope had stopped dead short 
again ! 

.How long he stood gazing, and how long I hung, mentally 
devoting him to fanciful varieties of misfortune, I cannot say 
exactly ; but it was with a tremendous sigh of satisfaction that 
at length I saw him resume his lordly promenade, yet still 
stopping every now and then to sniff suspiciously. 

All this while the mares had been grazing forward and ab- 
sorbing, so to speak, two or three small bunches of less suspicious 
antelope, so that when finally my lord strode past the bell mare 
and dropped his head to feed, the danger of discovery was in- 
creased by my having to hide also from several scattered groups 
of his kind. The mares themselves were distributed in twos, and 
threes, and half-dozens over something more than half a mile in 
length and a quarter in breadth. But I had now come to a pitch 
when it was, physically, no longer possible to hang on the side of | 
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the saddle. As cautiously, therefore, as I could, I dropped both 
feet to the ground, and began the last phase of perhaps the most 
delicate stalk I ever did. As the Divil moved his legs at sluggish 
intervals in grazing, so did I move mine, keeping his always 
betwixt mine and whichever antelope was nearest, while working 
ever towards ultimate Joe Bush. 

The pace of a grazing horse would hardly win the Derby at 
any time, but the pace of the Divil was something phenomenally 
slow. It could not have been better for my purpose, however, or 
worse for my comfort, for all this while I was bent half double. 


CLINGING, LIMPET-LIKE. TO THE SIDE OF THE SADDLE 


Every time we went about on a fresh tack, too, the Divil hung so 
long in stays that I was all a-grin with a fever of fear lest I 
should be detected. Twice during that morning was I within 
range of my quarry, and then had to remain, rigid with suspense, 
between hope for a shot and fear of discovery. He had attached 
himself to a group of seven mares, five of which had foals, and 
this had one value for me in that it aided me in keeping hidden, 
for to get within range of him was of little use, unless at the 
same time the range was a clear one. , 
My weapon was the ordinary small -44 cal. Winchester ; 
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good enough, say, up to a hundred and fifty yards or so, but with 
a flat-nosed bullet none of the truest ; and should it, in striking a 
bone, come out at an angle, my usual and peculiar luck would 
warrant its hitting some mare or another, the most valuable for 
choice. 

Once I had actually to retreat something like fifty yards, in 
order to keep the off-side of the Divil presented to a knot of four 
yearling antelope, who idiotically gallivanted in my direction. 
How I threatened vengeance upon them when once I should have 
downed Joe Bush! And yet they were pretty to see, stepping 
so statelily, with the sun lighting so rarely the dusky liquidity of 
their eyes. 

Then at last the mares began to slack the frame and ease the 
hock for the midday sleep. Now was the time when I must get 
within range, for, if once the whole herd were stood to sleep, I 
should no longer dare move the Divil until such time as they 
should rouse again. Feverishly did I prompt the old sorrel in 
his movements, for I saw that he also was feeling the soporific 
influence. Step by step I prodded him on, and step by step he 
grew more wooden—more like some penny-in-the-slot automaton, 
and less like a natural horse. 

And now the tinkling ceased, for the old bell-mare stood to 
doze, while I could see Joe Bush’s company settling one by one. 
So! and in another minute the fattest of them lay fairly down. 
This appeared to prompt Joe Bush himself, for immediately he 
began to sniff and peer on every side to find if the coast were 
clear of danger for his own sleep. But it was now turned the 
noon of one of the hottest days of the year, and the heat whirled 
up from the flint and sand of the prairie with a blast so fierce as 
killed all scent, or carried it up to the burning sky above. I was | 
safe enough from his nostrils. 

Then I fetched a little sigh of delight as he lay down, not a 
hundred and seventy yards away; and next, as if by special 
order, another of the mares sogged dowh, not six feet from him, 
broadside between us. 

I fairly gasped at such a kiss of fortune. ‘ Now, old Divil,’ 
muttered I behind my teeth, ‘you’ve only to go steady for 
another five minutes, and then we've got the biggest buck that 
ever flicked tail on these plains.’ 

Then I gasped again as I recognised that fortune had only 
been playing seesaw with me. ‘I might have remembered my 
especial luck,’ quoth I to myself, ere I relapsed into speechless 
disgust, staring fiercely at the blandly unctuous content pictured 
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in the face of the Divil. For in that one minute’s halt he had 
eased the hock and slacked the crest and settled into a fair, 
square, front and back doze— 

Oh, beautiful ! 

To waken the old dunderflunk would have required something 
so vigorous as to have roused the whole herd, Joe Bush included, 
and I had now the ecstatic prospect of standing there in a 
torturing attitude through all the long hour of the siesta, at 
a temperature of more than a hundred in the shade, and with the 
curving tips of those great horns mocking me, motionless, over 
the outline of the mare’s body. 

I did not swear—words were mere mockery at such a 
moment—and, after another sigh or two, I relaxed into a grin. 
It was either stay the hour or lose the day, and so I took another 
turn of the mental screw and set myself to wait and watch. 
Wider and more fantastic grew the long mirage yonder to the 
right, for all the tawny plain was a-shimmer with the roasting 
heat, and even the horns of Joe Bush seemed to glimmer and 
twinkle as I watched them. : 

At last, when my brain had apparently begun to simmer in 
my head from heat and cramp together, some of the mares woke 
and stretched themselves ere leisurely falling to grazing again. 
‘Of course!’ grinned I through cracked lips, as to my chagrin I 
saw that they were now heading back towards the bluff. Their 
next move would be to descend and strike out for water at the river. 

Three or four of them still remained asleep round Joe Bush, 
but a few minutes more and all the herd, with the exception of 
these, was behind me. As it drifted away, the Divil seemed to 
stand up all lone on a lone prairie, till, to my tortured imagina- 
tion, he seemed to loom up as big as an elephant. 

Yet another moment and then, one by one, the mares around 
those horns rose, stretched themselves, and grazed away, until 
at length the last of them, the one between, got up and stood 
aside; and there was nothing now between me and my quarry 
save forty yards too much of distance for my rifle. 

Then Joe Bush was awake. He did not rise, he did not 
move—not so much as the flick of an ear; but, all the same, 
there was no mistaking: he was wide awake. What was more, 
he suspected the stillness of the Divil. The last mare strolled 
dozily off, but never a wink budged he. Full fifteen minutes he 
lay and watched me; full fifteen minutes I bent and blessed 
him; and then the Divil himself woke up with a fright at 
finding the herd gone, and in his haste he nearly trod me down. 
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That was enough. Up jumped Joe Bush, and started straight 
for the lakes. 

‘But I'll plug at you once for luck,’ shouted I in wrath to 
myself, as I dropped upon one knee right under the Divil’s nose. 


THE EXPLOSION SENT HIM REARING AND JERKING BACKWARDS 


That move was my salvation, for Joe had been running with 
one eye over his shoulder. He saw me kneel forward, and his 
curiosity brought him to a halt, broadside on, but yet with muscles 
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gathered to go. Two hundred yards and twenty, and the nickel 
foresight was glimmering like the mirage itself as I drew a full 
sight on him, the tip upon his withers. 

With the flash, off like a flash went Joe Bush one way and I 
the other; for the Divil had not yet recovered his watery wits, 
and the explosion right under his nose sent him rearing and 


‘AN’ WHAT'LL I SHOOT AT IN THESE DAYs AT ALL?’ 


jerking backwards, all a-snort with terror, and dragging me over 
flint and prickly pear by the rein to which I clung. But naught 
cared I for flint or prickly pear—nay, I loosed a yell that scared 
him still more; for as I went I saw Joe Bush—the famous ‘ ould 
Joe Bush’ whom no hunter could kill—pause at twenty paces, 
pause and kneel as if to lie down, pause and rise from kneeling, 
and then deliberately sit squarely down on his haunches for a 
second or so ere he tumbled broadside over on the prairie—dead ! 
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I was too giddy to do any war-dance just then, but very soon 
I was on the Divil’s back going like the divil back to the ranch 
to fetch out old Buck Shaughnessy to identify the kill. He was 
quietly and sceptically amused at my story. ‘I make no doubt 
ye’ve killed some good big buck—some great-grandson of the 
ould gossoon’s ; but as to ould Joe himself—so! But I'll be out 
there wid ye now at once.’ 

All the same, I knew that I had not spent the time from sun- 
up to something like two hours past noon on any grandsons ; not 
four hours within two hundred yards of anything less than the 
old gentleman himself. And so it proved; for we had no sooner 
reached the carcase than Shaughnessy turned to me, and looked me 
steadily from the lace of my sombrero to the silver of my spur. 

‘Sure, man, ’tis the same ould Joe himself! An’ ’twas a 
youngster widout a moustache yet that downed him.’ He turned 
to the prostrate form, and continued: ‘Sorra! but this perary 
looks mighty lonesome, Joe, wid you stretched out like that 
across it. An’ what'll I shoot at in these other days at all?’ 

Then we examined the track of the bullet, and found that it 
had ploughed a slight groove in the extreme lower tip of the heart, 
not high enough to pierce the wall or touch any of the valves. 

‘’Twas good shootin’,’ said Buck. 

‘Good guessing and chancing it,’ retorted I, for that was the 
sober truth. There was no need for boasting, with my knife at 
work on that magnificent head. 

As we rode back across the flat, ‘Don’t you tell the tale on 
the river just yet,’ said Shaughnessy; ‘lave that to me. You 
see ‘tis mighty hard on the boys to have an outsider come in an’ 
down ould Joe that sorter belonged to us. They'll take it kinder 
rough at first, I guess, an’ like as not they’d tell you that you 
lied—an’ that would mean six-shooters—for they thought a dale 
of ould Joe Bush, they did.’ 

I did not tell the tale there then—I did not have the time if I 
had wanted so to do; but I came through that country the next 
winter, and tarried overnight with old Buck. When I unsaddled 
in the stable I noticed some harness hanging on a peculiar hook, 
and instantly recognised the horns of old Joe. 

‘Yes,’ quoth Shaughnessy, as his eye followed mine, ‘I guess 
they make right smart harness pegs. But the boys don’t like it 
at all at all.’ 

And, for all I know, those horns are holding harness on that 
wall to this day, to witness to the truth of the tale whenever Buck 
Shaughnessy is moved to tell of “the downing of ould Joe Bush.’ 
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WOLF-CHILDREN 


BY H. B. NEILSON 


The Only Son lay down again, and dreamed that he dreamed a dream ; 
The last ash dropped from the dying fire with the click of a falling spark, 
And the Only Son woke up again and called across the dark : 
‘ Now, was I born of womankind, and laid in a mother’s breast ? 
For I have dreamed of a shaggy hide whereon I went to rest. 
And was I born of womankind, and laid on a father’s arm ? 
For I have dreamed of long white teeth that guarded me from harm. 
Oh, was I born of womankind, and did I play alone ? 
For I have dreamed of playmates twain that bit me to the bone.’ 
Rupyarp Krexine, The Only Son. 


DvurRinG my early Indian experiences, when I was still a ‘ Griff,’ 
full of enthusiasm to learn all that was possible about the many 
strange and wonderful things the East has to unfold, I heard at 
a ‘chota haziri’ table a conversation which greatly aroused my 
wonder and interest. The matter discussed was wolf-children— 
that is, children stolen when very young, suckled, and fostered by 
wolves. At first I-was incredulous ; but after listening and ask- 
ing some questions was soon convinced that the stories related were 
certainly true. However, there was more to learn, for none of 
those present had ever actually seen a wolf-child, and all spoke 
simply from hearsay, which, however, was evidently well 
authenticated. After this I never lost an opportunity of ac- 
quiring from likely people additional knowledge on the subject. 
The natives themselves supplied me with some information, 
though it was rather hazy ; still, they proved to me that there 
could be no possibility of doubt as to the existence of such beings. 
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A jemadar told.me that when he was a lad he remembered 
going with others to see a wolf-child which had been netted. 
Some time after this, while staying at an up-country place called 
Shaporeooundie, in East Bengal, it was my fortune to meet 
an old Anglo-Indian gentleman, who had been in the Indian 
Civil Service for upwards of thirty years, and had travelled about 
during most of that time, and from him I learned all I wanted 
to know of wolf-children ; for he not only knew of several cases, 
but had actually seen and examined near Agra a child which had 
been recovered from the wolves. This gentleman kindly gave me 
a detailed description of the boy, and thus enabled me to make 
pencil studies for the accompanying drawings. The story of 
Romulus and Remus, which all schoolboys and the vast majority 
of grown-up people regard as a myth, appears in a different light 
when one studies the question of wolf-children and ascertains how 
it comes to pass that boys are found living on the very best terms 
with such treacherous and rapacious animals as wolves, sleeping 


WOLVES HUNTING FOR FLESH Foop 


with them in their dens, sharing the raw flesh of deer and kids 
which the she-wolf provides, and, in fact, leading in all essentials 
the actual life of a wolf. 

A young she-wolf has a litter of cubs, and after a time her 
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instinct tells her that they will require flesh food. She steals out 
at night in quest of prey. Soon she espies a weak place in the - 
fence (generally constructed of thatching grass and bamboos) 
which encloses the compound, or ‘ungnah,’ of a poor villager, 
She enters, doubtless in the hope of securing a kid; and while 


WOLF STEALING CHILD 


prowling about inside looks into a hut where a woman and infant 
are soundly sleeping. Ina moment she has pounced on the child, 
and is out of reach before its cries can attract the villagers. 
Arriving safely at her den under the rocks, she drops the little 
one amongst her cubs. At this critical time the fate of the child 
hangs in the balance. Either it will be immediately torn to pieces 
and devoured, or in a most wonderful way remain in the cave un- 
harmed. In the event of escape the fact may be accounted for in 
several ways. Perhaps the cubs are already gorged when the child 
is thrown before them, or are being supplied with solid food before 
their carnivorous instinct is awakened, so they amuse themselves 
by simply licking the sleek, oily ' body of the infant, and thus it 


' Hindoo mothers daily rub their boy-babies with some native vegetable oil, after 
which the babe is turned over from back to front, and undergoes a very thorough 
massage treatment. This they believe will greatly assist his muscular growth and 
development. 
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lies in the nest, by degrees getting the odour of the wolf-cubs, 
after which the mother-wolf will not molest it. In a little time 
the infant begins to feel the pangs of hunger, and, hearing the cubs 
sucking, soon follows their example. Now the adoption is complete, 
all fear of harm to the child from wolves has gone, and the foster- 
mother will guard and protect it as though it were of her own flesh 
and blood. 

Of course many hundreds of unfortunate children are yearly 
taken by wolves throughout India, and only in very rare instances 
do they escape death. Late statistics published of the mortality 
from wild beasts and snakes in India show a total of 24,300 
people during a year, out of which 218 fell victims to wolves alone. 
These, we may be certain, were nearly all little children, from the 
fact that Indian wolves, though so strong and fleet, are great 
cowards, and will never approach, much less attack, adults. 
Moreover, wolves are not gregarious, only uniting in large troops 
in very cold climates to hunt, though when thus united, and pressed 
with hunger, they will attack almost anything. In India I have 
never seen more than two or three wolves together. 

Perhaps the following facts will show in a homely way how 
natural it is, under certain circumstances, for the she-wolf to 
adopt the child. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance had a fox-terrier, which 
pupped on the same day that the kitchen cat kittened. Out of 
curiosity my friend exchanged two of the puppies for two kittens: 
they were held in the respective nests for a few minutes and then 
left. The result was that the cat reared the two puppies, and 
the dog the two kittens. The fox-terrier lived in the stable, and, 
after her kind, would certainly worry any cat she could catch. 
Still, the two kittens grew up to be cats, and she never thought 
of molesting them. In another case, a young tabby cat had her 
first litter of kittens in a farm hay-loft, and, being over-anxious 
for her family, brought a young rat to them. The kittens, whose 
eyes were scarcely opened, were not ready for flesh food, and the 
young rat remained with them unharmed till discovered by a 
stable-boy. The matter was reported to the master, who gave 
orders that the young rat was not to be interfered with. So the 
rodent throve well with its strange foster-mother, and, maturing 
much sooner than the kittens, would, on being disturbed, leave 
the nest and hide under some hay till the supposed danger had 
passed, when he would return and creep under the cat for warmth. 
This cat was seen on more than one occasion, returning to her 
kittens with a newly caught rat in her jaws. 
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Children recovered from wolves at different times have been 
identified by their parents through birth-marks and other means. 
I have never heard or read of a girl wolf-child having been found. 
The reason for this may be that they have soon broken down 
under the strain of so terrible an existence, and have perished in 
the jungle, where the stronger male child has survived. A little 
girl of eighteen months was stolen from a Hindu’s hut by a wolf 
not twenty yards from my bungalow, and was never recovered. 

The appearance of the wolf-child is forbidding, the features 
being coarse and brutalised, and the expression sad, timid, and 


THE ADOPTION 


anxious, without any signs of human intelligence. I believe that 
even after the unhappy creatures have been reclaimed and kindly 
treated none have ever been seen to smile. Their mode of pro- 
gression is on all fours—not, as a rule, on the hands and feet, but 
on the knees and elbows. The reason the knees are used is to be 
accounted for by the fact that, owing to the great length of the 
human leg and thigh, in proportion to the length of the arms, 
the knee would naturally be brought to the ground, and the instep 
and top of the toes would be used, instead of the sole and heel of 
the almost inflexible foot. Why the elbow should be employed 
instead of the hand is less easy to understand, but probably it is 
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better suited to give support to the head and fore part of the 
body. One would naturally suppose, however, that by using his 
arms instead of his hands the head of the child must be brought 
very near to the ground, and, the eyes being directed downwards, — 


THE EVENING DRINK 


he would have difficulty in looking before him, as also that while 
travelling through the underwood and over rough ground, the 
face would be torn by brambles and stones. The skin covering 
the knees and insteps, elbows and forearms, of course grows very 
hard, horny, and burnished from constant contact with the ground. 
The fact of the creatures travelling in this manner should prove 
interesting to naturalists, who affirm that, owing to his peculiar 
conformation, man is the only animal truly bimanous and biped, 
and could not, if he wished, walk on all fours with any degree of 
comfort. Children in all countries crawl along tefore attaining 
strength for an upright position, and the wolf-child, having only 
wolves and other jungle quadrupeds to set him an example, 
naturally copies their mode of locomotion, having to follow his 
foster-mother and family through low jungle runs, caves, and 
under brushwood which would not permit of an upright position. 
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Old scars and scratches have been noticed on the legs and arms 
of some of these wolf-children which, from their appearance, 


_ would lead one to believe they had been inflicted at some time 


by the young wolves while either quarrelling over their food or 
romping in play with their human foster-brother. 

. An interesting case of a wolf-child was reported, many years 
ago, in Chambers’s Journal. In thé Etwah district, near the 
banks of the river Jumna, a boy was captured from the wolves. 
This child was after a time restored to his parents, who, however, 
‘found him very difficult to manage, for he was most fractious 
and troublesome—in fact, just a caged wild beast. Often during 
the night for hours together he would give vent to most unearthly 
yells and moans, destroying the rest and irritating the tempers 
of his neighbours, and ~— making night hideous. On one 


A Romp 


occasion his people chained him by the waist to a tree on the 

outskirts of the village. Then a rather curious incident occurred. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and two wolf-cubs (undoubtedly 

those in whose companionship he had been captured), attracted 

by his cries while on the prowl, came to him, and were distinctly 
NO. VII. VOL. I. s 
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seen to gambol round him with as much familiarity and affection 
as if-they considered him quite one of themselves. They only 
left him on the approach of morning, when movement and stir 
again arose in the village. This boy did not survive long. He 


QUARRELLING OVER Foop 


never spoke, nor did a single ray of human intelligence ever shed 
its refining light over his debased features.’ 

Some of these poor waifs have been recovered after spending 
ten or more years in the fellowship of wolves, and though wild 
and savage at first, have in time become tractable in some degree. 
They are rarely seen to stand upright, unless to look around, 
and they gnaw bones in the manner of a dog, holding one end 
between the forearms and hands, while snarling and snapping at 
anybody who approaches too near. The wolf-child has little 
except its outward form to show that it is a human being with a 
soul. It is a fearful and terrible thing, and hard to understand, 
that the mere fact of a child’s complete isolation from its own 
kind should bring it to such a state of absolute degradation. Of 
course, they speak no language, though some in time have learned 
to make known their wants by a few signs. When first taken 
they fear the approach of adults, and, if possible, will slink out 
of sight ; but should a child of their own size, or smaller, come 
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near, they will growl, and even snap and bite at it. On the other 
hand, the close proximity of ‘pariah’ dogs or jackals is un- 
resented, in some cases welcomed; for I have heard of them 
sharing their food with these animals, and even petting and 
fondling them. They have in time been brought on to a cooked- 
meat diet, but would always prefer raw flesh. Some have been 
kept alive after being reclaimed for as long as two years, but for 
some reason or other they all sicken and die, generally long before 
that time. One would think, however, that, having undoubtedly 
very robust constitutions, they might be saved if treated in a 
scientific manner and properly managed. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s lately published book, ‘ Many 
Inventions,’ contains a delightfully written ideal story bearing 
directly on this subject, from the pages of which I have borrowed 
the lines quoted at the head of this article. 
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BY HEDLEY PEEK 


HUNTING. No. IV. 


Foure maner beestys of venery there are 
The first of theym is the hert, the secunde is the hare 
The boore is oon! of tho,? the wolff and not oon' moo 


Now to speke of the boore the fyrst yere he is 

A pygge of the Sounder * called as have I blis 
The secunde yere an hogge and so shalt he be 
And an hoggestere when he is of yeris three 

And when he is of four yere a beore shelt he be 
From the Sounder of the swyne then departeth he 
A Synguler is he so, for a lone he wilt goo. 


The Booke of St. Albans, 1486. 


ANYONE who is acquainted with Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes’ 
may possibly recognise the headpiece of this article, but it is 
doubtful, unless attention be called to it; for the neat line- 
engraving to be found in Strutt’s work is a very different procuc- 
tion from the best result that can be obtained by photography 
even with the aid of orthochromatic plates. It is none the less 
interesting to be able to reproduce an exact outline of the oldest 
British hunting picture, which was painted about twelve hundred 
years ago, for in it is represented undoubtedly the old British 
hound, which in the original work seems to me to resemble a 
large bull-terrier, and not, as we should fancy from Strutt’s line- 
work, an Italian greyhound. All the artists of this date incline 
towards over-attenuated extremities (see the Saxon’s legs, for 
example), and Strutt has in the case of the hounds exaggerated 


1 one. 2 these. 3 herd. 
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the defect and invented bodies to match. Though there have 
been many so-called copies of this picture, not one of them seems 
to have been taken from the original; they are all more or less 
bad imitations of the later woodcut. The miniature represents. 
some Saxon chief, attended by his servant and hounds, pursuing 
in. a dilatory manner five swine which appear utterly callous to 
their impending fate. Considering the critical position of things, 
one would have expected the servant to have refrained from 
blowing his horn, but he does not seem to be doing any harm, 
for two of the animals are so busy with a fruit salad that they 
have evidently no intention of moving on for any trifle of that 
description. 7 

If the artist is correct in his drawing, the development of 
botanical life must have been very remarkable in this island. It 
is possible to recognise the centre tree as an oak ; the one to the 
left may be a primitive ash, a vine, or a giant thistle ; but where are 
the descendants of the sunflower-tree, on the left, to be found at 
the present time? For fear, however, that after reproduction some 
of the details may be lost, I have thought it well to give Strutt’s 
version for comparison (No. 1). 

The original of our second illustration is an illuminated minia- 
ture belonging to the Breviary of Cardinal Grimani, which is 
preserved in the Library of St. Mark's at Venice. It was painted 
about 1350, and represents the conclusion of a boar hunt, which 
seems to have taken place at some northern town. Here we see 


1. —SwineE HunNTING 
From StRvTt's “Sports and Pastimes’ 


again in the foreground two old English hounds. They are 
painted a light fallow colour, and are distinguished from the rest 
of the pack, which seems made up of greyhounds and spaniels, by 
their brilliant red collars. 

The ‘ Boar-hunt’ (No. 3) is taken from a lithograph by C. Straub 
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from a picture painted by Rubens. It is a fine example of this 
great artist’s work, and was painted to decorate the house which 
he built for himself at Antwerp in 1610. This, with many of 
his finest pictures, all painted about the same time, remained 
in his possession until 1627, when he sold his private collection 
to the Duke of Buckingham for a hundred thousand florins. In 


No. 2 
Miniature ‘rom Cardinal Grimani’s Breviary at Venice, 1350 


1648 Archduke Leopold Wilhelm bought the ‘ Boar-hunt,’ and 
presented it to the Prague Gallery, whence it was acquired for 
the Dresden Gallery at the cost of eight hundred florins. 

In this picture we see an example of the two-pronged boar- 
spear, which was similar in shape to a modern pitchfork. This 
variety, and also the triple fork, are mentioned in ancient writings, 
though seldom depicted in illustrations. ‘The hunt-spears of the 
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drivers,’ says one writer, ‘must be sharp and strong, branching 
forth into certain forks, so that the boar may not break through 
them.’ The ordinary boar-spears of the huntsmen were usually 
longer than those represented here, being used by the men on foot 
as leaping-poles, ‘ with the help of which they were often enabled 
to rival the horsemen in speed, unless the chase was long pro- 
tracted, or when the boar was driven to the open country.’ 

It will be noticed that the beast here shown has got one of 
the spears in his mouth, the huntsman having made a bad shot, 


No. 3.—Boak HuNT 
From a painting by RuBENs, 1610 


probably, at the vital point between the eyes. When this happened, 
‘such is the nature of the boar that he snatcheth the spear out of 
their hands, or else sendeth the force back again on the hunter, 
by which means he is in great danger of his life.’ The boar, at 
this point, seems often for a time to have had the best of it, but 
my authority is not very clear as to the method the infuriated 
animal adopted—whether with the butt end he continued the 
contest, or if, after having thrown his enemy, he dropped the 
spear and used his more primitive weapons ; but this we are told : 
that ‘there is but one remedy—another companion must charge 
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the boar and pretend’ to wound him, but not cast his spear for 
fear of hurting the prostrate man. The boar, seeing this, forsaketh 
the first man, and rushes on the second, who must look to defend 
himself with all dexterity, composing his body and ordering his 


No. 4 
From a painting by FRANZ SNYDERS, 1630 


weapons according to the artifice of a boar-hunt.’ To do this at 
such a moment must require | nerve, especially if the huntsman 
believes with our author ‘that whatsoever the boar biteth, the 
heat of his teeth’ burneth, and that ‘if they | but touch, the hair of a 
dog it will shrivel up as with hot iron.’ 

- Although there is “undoubtedly 1 much of Rubens’ work i in this 
picture, notably in the general design, I feel confident that the 
hounds, and possibly other. parts of the work, were executed by 
Snyders. To confirm this view it is only necessary to carefully 
examine illustrations Nos. 4 and 5. 

No. 4 is an engraving by J. Passini from a picture painted by 
Franz Snyders which, at the time this engraving was made, was 
in the Belvedere Gallery at Venice. No. 5 is an engraving by 
Louis le Grand of ‘a picture by the same artist which was then 
in the Le Brun Gallery. These two pictures, and the magnificent 
example of Snyders’. work in the Munich Gallery which was 
produced in my last article, seem to me, from the point alone of 
artistic merit, unequalled by any other hunting pictures. The 
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subjects are, unfortunately, painful, and “the realistic. force which 
the artist has thrown into the scenes intensifies the effect.. 

As we look at the old boar, in his well-chosen position, 
making a last fierce battle for life against the hounds, we recog- 
nise at.once the hand of a master: not the boar only, but the 
whole picture bristles with life, from the cunning old hound who 
is trying to discover a back door to the castle, to the attitude of 
the unfortunate beast who has just been so ignominiously hurled 
from the front entrance. With what eager haste the late arrivals 
hurry up; with what angry hesitation the early comers wait. a 
timely chance, warned by the melancholy song of their too rash 
companion ! 

Turning to the other picture we have an excellent contrast, 
and our sympathy is with the pursued and not with the pursuers. 
The sow’s expression lacks all the fierce hate to be seen in that 


No. 
From a painting by FRANZ SNYDERS, 1620 


of her consort; watching, yet apparently hopeless, she waits to 
take the spear on her snout if possible. She would like to retire 
into the swamp, but could not leave her little pigs behind. So 
pathetic does she look that we feel the unsportsmanlike nature 
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of the man, and even a contempt for the hound who has just 
secured the little pygge by the back as it fancied itself in the 
arms of safety. 

Unless a sow is barren, when she much resembles the male in 
appearance, she is seldom found without her young in the wild 
state. Having but one litter a year, she keeps the growing family 
with her until fresh ties compel her to drive her previous charges 
forth. 

It will be observed that notwithstanding the expression which 
Snyders puts into the faces of his animals, he avoids the fault of 


No. 6 
From a painting by J. JACOBSON, 1640 


making the expression human, which is so noticeable in one or 
two of our great animal painters. 

The same remark applies equally to illustration No. 6, which 
might also easily be mistaken for an example of Snyders’ work, 
but was painted by his celebrated pupil Juriaen Jacobson ; it is 
reproduced from a lithograph by C. Straub. The original picture 
is in the Dresden Gallery, but most of this artist’s works, many 
of which are very fine, will be found at Amsterdam, where he 
resided for many years. He was born at Hamburg about 1610. 
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If it is hard to select the most important and interesting illus- 
trations on this subject, it is still more difficult to reduce within 
reasonable bounds the information to be found on boar-hunting 
in manuscripts from the ninth, and books from the fifteenth, 
century to the present time. Many of these are in old French, 


German, Spanish, Italian, not to mention Latin. I have before 
me, whilst writing, selections collected at various times on this 
subject alone which would fill a substantial volume. 

There were so many methods of hunting the boar that it will 
be only possible for me to refer to the most important. The 
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No. 7 
Etching by JAN OSSENBEECK, 1657 
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illustrations, therefore, in these two articles have been .chosen 
partly for this purpose and partly to give examples. of the styles 
of the chief painters, eichers, and engravers. Where, on account 
of the merit of some important painter, I have. given more than 


No. 8 
Line-engraving by NICOLAS DE BRUYN, 1600 J 


one example of his work, it has been my endeavour to reproduce 
them from engravings by various masters of this art. For 
example, of the three pictures by Snyders, one is by WéOlff, one 
by Passini, and one by Louis le Grand. Sometimes the painter 
etched his own pictures, as in the case of Jan Ossenbeeck (see 
illustration No. 7)... This artist was born at Rotterdam in 1627, 
and after receiving some instruction in his native city, he went 
to Italy and distinguished himself at Rome ; thence he proceeded 
to Vienna, where he became Court painter. 

The subject chosen is a good example of his work, and it illus- 
trates also the use of firearms. To show how far the musket 
was considered legitimate at this time, I will give a short trans- 
lation from a contemporary treatise on hunting :— 

-*The huntsman who strikes: the boar with a spear must be 
careful to jump on the other side, for. the animal always turns to 
the side whence he has been attacked. If, however, he is so 
furious that there is danger to the hounds or huntsmen, it may 
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be well to give him a bnilet. This is for the person in command 
to decide, and there is nothing in it to offend the laws of the 
hunt, for the use of firearms is permitted when the life of the 
hounds or huntsmen is in danger.’ - 

In the illustration before us the man is only getting ready in 
case of emergency. 

No. 8 is the best example with which Iam acquainted of the 
work of Nicolas de Bruyn, who was born at Antwerp about 1571. 
He formed his manner from Lucas van Leyden. His works are 
numerous, and it seemed well to give this example, though not 
only are the arrangement and blending of light bad, and the effect 
generally disappointing, but it is doubtful if he knew much of-his 
subject. 

It is also probable that, Albert Flamen, the celebrated. Flemish 
painter, who worked chiefly from 1648 to 1664, knew little about 
hunting. He lived mostly. in..Paris, and. may possibly have 
witnessed some such scene as is shown in illustration No. 9. It 
represents the Castle of Peray, near Corbeil. In the foreground 


No. 9 
Etching by ALBERT FLAMEN, 1659 


a boar which, allowing for perspective, would be about the size 
of an elephant is literally flying before the gun. It would seem 
that the two gaily-attired sportsmen had originally nothing to do 
with the hunt, and may probably have been engaged in trying 
to slaughter the inhabitants of the pigeon-cot. Whether they 
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turned upon the boar in self-defence, or, like some modern so- 
called sportsmen, were unable to resist the temptation to kil! 
whatever came in their way, it is impossible to decide. 

- It is with some relief that I turn now to the work of a man 
who was not only one of the greatest artists, but a true sports- 
man. Johann Elias Ridinger was born at Ulm, in Swabia, in 


1698. He was brought up as a huntsman, and applied himself. 


to the illustration of animal life and to the modes of the chase. 
His close study of nature and his love of sport enabled him to 
portray wild life and hunting scenes with spirit and force, and to 
avoid the many mistakes to which his brother artists were liable. 
But there is something more than this in his work to which I 
wish to call attention—that in all his illustrations he avoids 
dealing with subjects which are painful, cruel, or revolting. It is 
‘@ common error among those who know little of sport except 
from report or superficial observation to say that those who love 


it are callous at the sight of pain and generally inclined to 
cruelty. If this superficial verdict were true, we should meet in 
this case a rather curious exception; for, whereas those artists 
who looked upon the subject simply as a good opportunity to dis- 
play their talent have depicted in nearly every case some more or 
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less painful subject, the true huntsmat who was born with the 
gift of art avoids these more dramatic and gruesome scenes, pre- 
ferring to depict the life and habits of the wild denizens of the 
forest, and, when selecting a hunting subject, chooses the least 
painful moment. True sportsmen will recognise in this taste no 
exception, but a rule. Cowardice and cruelty go hand in hand, 


and the genuine huntsman is never wantonly cruel, nor does 
he love to dwell upon 


painful incident. A 
certain disregard of 
danger or even death 
he may show, but this 
disregard is as much 
for his own risk as for 
that of others. 

But to return to this 
artist’s work. No. 11 
represents a scene in 
the Forest of ‘ Aller- 
heigen misprint, 
probably, and should 
be ‘ Allerheiligen.’ A 
wild boar lies dead at 
the foot of a rock. 
Above him, with a dis- 
consolate expression, 
sits a muzzled hound, 
whilst on the left 
another late-comer is No. 11 
breaking through the Etching by J. B. RIDINGER 
undergrowth. It will 
be noticed that the ears of the boar are clipped; and there is 
a history connected with the picture. 

It is said that in 1737 his Highness Landgrave Ludwig, of 
Hesse, captured a young pig, and, after marking it by clipping the 
ears with his ‘high mighty own hand,’ let it loose again. Twelve 
years afterwards, while boar-hunting, he killed it, the date given 
for the death being January 30, 1749. If this is accurate, the 
artist has taken liberties with the foliage. I am in this case 
inclined to give the author the benefit of the doubt, as Ridinger 
delighted in leaves, and very few of his etchings can be found in 
which the trees are seen ‘naked, yet unashamed.’ Strange as it 
may seem, it is as difficult to draw a tree truthfully without her 
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drapery as the human form unclothed ; and a good artist, when 
aware of his limitations, avoided the danger into which many of 
his less skilled contemporaries have fallen. 

There is also a short story to be found connected with the 
tihng No. 12, by the same master. It is in old German, and 


No. 12 
Etching by J. 


not very easy to interpret; but I fancy this is the history ¢ or 
legend: 

There was once an old boar of more than usual cunning, which, 
finding that the huntsmen never tried to kill the gentler sex, 
made, after much thought, a careful study of the difference between 
his wife and himself for the purpose of deception. His lady at that 
particular time was much engaged and harassed by a numerous 
family, and the scratchings and clawings of these children had dis- 
figured her bristly coat, leaving*many bare patches. This, thought 
the husband, is undoubtedly the reason of her safety. My 
coat is far too beautiful’ for peace. Having thus decided, he, 
as shown in the print, straightway set about disfiguring his 
personal appearance, and with such marked success that during 
many years he was mistaken for a sow, and his life spared. 
Whether he at length grew careless or whether his deception 
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was discovered my authority wrote not, but in 1731 the boar was 
killed, and the marks of the clawings, or rather scratchings, were. 
still upon him. 

The hounds which Ridinger always depicts differ consider- 
ably from those used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
resembling as they do a cross between the bulldog and mastiff. 
This change in breed was adopted on account of the serious loss 
of life to the hounds, whenever they were able to get away from 
the huntsmen. Du Fouilloux, in his ‘ Venerie,’ 1561, relates an 
incident that he witnessed, in which a boar being pursued by a 
pack of fifty hounds, turned suddenly as soon as he saw them well 
together, and charged the whole pack, killing six or seven at once 
and wounding so many more that only ten were taken home 
sound. This kind of thing may have been tolerated by kings and 
princes, but, independent of the cruelty, it was found too expensive 
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for the eighteenth-century sportsman ; thus a slower, stronger and 
more tractable breed came into favour. 

It is curious to notice that in no early print has an artist 
consciously endeavoured to portray the humorous side of sport, 
though often the pictures are in themselves comical enough. This 
could not have been owing to the want of subjects, and boar- 
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hunting must have furnished not a few. For instance, we are 
told that on one occasion as a rider was endeavouring to spear 
@ passing swine, he struck too soon, and not having apparently 
a good seat, was transferred to the back of his would-be victim, 
who carried the huntsman triumphantly along for some con- 
siderable distance ; at last, getting tired of the weight, the brute 
rubbed his burden off, and, with a parting snap at his leg, retired 
uninjured into the forest. 

No. 13 introduces us to a method of hunting to which hitherto 
I have not referred. Yet it was at one time common throughout 
Europe, and though carried on in a somewhat different manner, 
and confined chiefly to the fox, it is not absolutely unknown in 
England at the present time. I refer to trapping animals and re- 
serving them for future use. The following was the most general 
method adopted in ancient times, as far as I have been able to 
gather from illustrations, with the help of books, manuscripts, &c. 

If the King or Lord desired to have what he was pleased to 
term a hunting party without the labour or uncertainty of the 
chase, he sent word to that effect to his chief huntsman—namely, 
that ‘ black: game “were to be taken in nets and brought into the 
royal enclosures. It would take up too much space to go into all 
the minute details of this complicated business. The expense 
must have been enormous, and, as one of my authorities remarks, 
‘it belonged only to great princes om account of the great re- 
quirements appertaining thereto.’ As far as possible, the swine 
were driven into an enclosure surrounded by very strong nets, 
two and a half ells high, which were fastened to stout trees; and 
even with these precautions many swine escaped either by breaking 
or jumping over the nets. 

The picture to which I have already referred shows the swine, 
some entangled, and some in the act of escaping. One writer 
states that when once in the net, a boar can ‘without much 
trouble be taken alive in a cabinet, and conducted wherever he is 
wanted.’ I do-not vouch for the truth of this, but ‘trouble’ is a 
relative word. 

‘As soon as the King has fixed the day, the officer who has 
reported that all is ready leaves to choose a place for the park 
into which the beasts can be driven before the King. The place 
was then levelled and made free from trees, and a scaffolding 
erected for the ladies, covered with leaves in summer and with 
cloth in winter. Also carpets and chairs were placed thereon 
for the King and Queen, and seats for the ladies.’ A good 
collation was, moreover, considered indispensable. As soon as 
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the company was assembled, and the eating and drinking over, 
one, two, or more swine were let into the enclosure, a company of 


No. 14 


Dra Jan MiELLE, a Dutch painter and etcher, who was born at Antwerp in 1599, 
tala He worked chiefly in Italy, and died at Turin in 1664 


archers standing round and beating the nets to prevent the beasts 
escaping. If no full-grown or ‘head boar’ was let out, ‘the 
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archers will cut big sticks and give them to those Lords and 
gentlemen whom the King will permit to enter the park afoot ; 
but should the King enter he must be on horseback to be in better 
safety, not so much on account of danger from the beasts, but 
rather for fear of the cudgelling he might receive from the gentle- 
men. . . . When the beasts are inside, the gentlemen will beat 
them down as they pass; the mortal blow ison thesnout. When 
a head boar is admitted, only four or five gentlemen on horseback 


No. 15 
Etching by SreFAXo DELLA BELLA, 1610-1664 


must go in with drawn swords, and hounds must be admitted, 
unless the gentlemen want to kill the beast themselves, which 
will cost a few horses.’ 

As soon as the beasts were all destroyed, an offering of the 
best was made to the Queen, and then to the Lords and gentle- 
men. ‘Let the hounds also have a good feed.’ And certainly 
they are the only members of the party who seem to deserve 
it, if we are to judge from the illustration (No. 14). 

This is the best picture I can find referring to this particular 
method of so-called hunting, and the artist even here seems a 
little confused, or is mixing up the various parts of the entertain- 
ment together. 

There is one reference, and only one that I know of, in which 
a variety to this entertair‘nent was afforded by turning in two 
wild boars to fight each other. Though I can find no illustration 
on the subject, the passage is of sufficient interest to quote. It 
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is taken from a Latin manuscript, written by FitzStephen in the 
reign of Henry 11., and runs as follows. 

Speaking of London the writer says: ‘On the north are corn- 
fields, pastures, and pleasant meadows, through which run fair 
streams of water: many a mill stands there, the hum of which is 
grateful to the ear. Beyond this extends an immense forest, 
beautiful with woods and groves, and full of the lairs and coverts 
of beasts and game, stags, bucks, boars, and wild bulls. . . . The 
youths were entertained with boar-fighting, and among the 
common people hogs, full-tusked, which were about to be con- 
verted into bacon, were often used for the same purpose.’ 

I think I have now in these two articles afforded adequate 
space to this subject. However important boar-hunting may 
once have been, the interest in it is now naturally less than in 
those other branches of the same sport which, though changed in 
form, still survive among us—fox-hunting, for example, the early 
days of which we have not yet reached. It is my intention in 
the next article to select certain curious early hunting prints 
which require special notice, and then to pass on to general 
hunting in the seventeenth century. Belonging to this period we 
shall find a large number of most interesting prints, many of 


which, though well-nigh lost sight of, have considerable historical 
interest. 
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FAVOURITE MEETS 


EGLINTON CASTLE 


SEAT OF THE EARL OF EGLINTON, M.F.H. Firty CoupLes or Hounps; HUNTSMAN, 
Jim BEAVAN; KENNELS, EGLINTON, KILWINNING, AYRSHIRE; HUNTING Days, 
“MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, SATURDAY. 


WENTWORTH WOODHOUSE 


SEAT OF EARL FITZWILLIAM, MASTER OF FITZWILLIAM FOXHOUNDS. FORTY-FIVE 
CoupLes oF HounDs; HUNTSMAN, FRANK BARTLETT; HUNTING DAys, Monpay, 
WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY 


q 
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FAVOURITE MEETS 


GUY’S CLIFFE, WARWICK 


SEAT OF LORD ALGERNON PERCY, MASTER, NORTH WARWICKSHIRE FOXHOUNDS. 
Firty-Two CoupLes oF Hounps; HUNTSMAN, ToM CARR; KENNELS, KENIL- 
WORTH ; HUNTING DAys, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY, 


4 


GAWSWORTH OLD HALL, MACCLESFIELD 


ONE OF THE SEATS OF THE EARL OF HARRINGTON, MASTER, SOUTH Notts Fox- 
Hounps. Firty CoupLes OF HounpDs; HUNTSMAN, THE MASTER; KENNELS, 
GELDING, NOTTINGHAM; HuNTING DAyYs, MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND 
FRIDAY. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


From letters that have reached me on the subject of some 
Notes I wrote last week, I find that the remarks I made on 
sportsmen and shooting have been entirely misunderstood by 
some readers—I hope, not by many. I am very far indeed from 
despising ‘little days,’ and did not for a single moment wish to 
speak slightingly of the man who goes out with his dog or dogs 
to beat hedgerows and copses to see what he can find. Altogether, 
on the contrary, I have had sport as delightful in this fashion as 
on the ‘big days,’ when the barrels of both guns grew untouch- 
able. It is true, moreover, that on big days one misses the special 
pleasure of seeing dogs work, and, indeed, I most cordially admit 
that the little days with one friend, or even by one’s self, have a 
distinct charm of their own. My point was that because Mr. 
Blank went out quietly and attained small results, it did not 
necessarily follow that he was a model sportsman; and, on the 
other hand, because Mr. Dash was fond of driving, and fired off 
six or seven hundred cartridges a day, he should not be straight- 
way put down as a mere butcher, with no true instincts of sport. 
My criticism was directed to the absolutely ignorant town 
journalist, the class of public instructor who used to tell his 
readers that ‘the first of September had come, and the crack of 
the rifle would be heard over the turnip fields.’ Then he slowly 
acquired the information that partridges are not shot with rifles, 
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but his knowledge seems to go very little farther. One critic of 
Lord Granby’s article on Grouse Driving in the first number of 
this Magazine was dreadfully satirical about ‘getting poultry into 
a corner and massacring them wholesale. That is what he 
understood driving to be, and he regarded grouse as poultry. It 
was at the writer of this sort of rubbish that I aimed. 


—— 


It is not only ephemeral articles in newspapers that contain 
rubbish about sport and ludicrously misrepresented facts, the 
truth of which might easily be ascertained. I have before me some 
American ‘ Recollections of Lord Coleridge,’ by a certain Mr. Fish- 
bank. The book is dedicated to ‘The Honourable John M. Harlan, 
one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States,’ and 
it was Mr. Justice Harlan who introduced Mr. Fishbank to the 
late Lord Chief Justice, so that (for those who do not know 
better) the book presumably has a certain weight. In one chapter 
the action brought against the Duke of Rutland by the man who 
so mischievously and maliciously interfered with the grouse-driving 
at Longshaw is recounted, as Mr. Fishbank supposes—burlesqued, 
as a matter of fact. The hero (in Mr. Fishbank’s eyes) is de- 
scribed as having ‘ frightened some tame, hand-reared pheasants, so 
that, instead of flying towards the place where the noble Duke and 
his sons were ensconced with their guns, the poor birds avoided the 
ambush.’ Mr. Fishbank evidently imagines that pheasants are 
the chief occupants of grouse moors, and that sometimes a pack of . 
grouse pass over the batteries—if they go right—but generally a 

pack—shall we say ‘a pack’?—of pheasants. That does not 
betray any very intimate knowledge of the subject ; scarcely enough, 
perhaps, really to justify a man in writing a book about it, or 
even in treating the subject incidentally. ‘Would’ Mr. Fish- 
bank ‘be surprised to hear,’ as the subject of his memoir used 
to remark in a notable trial, that the Duke of Rutland never 
shoots—I believe I am right in saying never did shoot—and so 
was not ‘ensconced with a gun’ anywhere? That is a not un- 
important detail. However, Mr. Fishbank, not to be influenced 
by trifles of this sort, continues his thrilling narrative. His hero 
‘talked back to his Grace until his Grace’s patience was worn out ; 
whereupon his Grace ordered one of his lackeys to set upon and 
beat the offender and knock him down.’ Down, therefore, is Mr. 
Fishbank’s moral, with the brutal aristocracy, of which this blood- 
thirsty and barbaric Duke is a typical example. And it is thus 
that history is written, contemporary history indeed ! 
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Will Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s St. Frusquin come down 
the hill from Tattenham Corner is a point which excites much 
controversy just now, when next year’s racing season is under 
discussion, for what will win the Derby is of course the question. 
Some excellent judges of racing are convinced that his victory is 
certain if he reaches the post fit and well, and though they do not 
quite assert that he goes down a hill as well as he goes up one, 
they scorn the idea of the descent at Epsom seriously interfering 
with his chance. I confess that if I had any special interest in 
St. Frusquin’s success—beyond satisfaction in seeing the success 
of a good and enthusiastic sportsman—I should wish that the 
Derby could be run at Ascot. Undoubtedly the son of St. Simon 
and Isabel, good horse—and game, honest horse—as he is, did 
lose ground in both his races at Newmarket when going down 
into the dips on the July and Rowley Mile courses. When he 
ran in the Chesterfield ‘ Behind the Ditch’ there were shouts for 
Lord Londonderry’s Nenemoosha at the bottom of the hill, 
though St. Frusquin very speedily put the issue beyond doubt as 
they sped up the hill. There is something to be said on both 
sides of the argument. 


It is very satisfactory to read that all the prominent three-year- 
olds are beginning to do work, and that nothing has happened 
during the winter to depress the hopes and anticipations of their 
owners and trainers. Of course, the animals are only cantering 
so far; as already remarked, it is much too early to find out 
anything about them ; and it is not until they are sent along at a 
strong pace that symptoms of weakness appear and develop. 
Still, even when passing through an average winter the careful 
trainer too often has his suspicions aroused with regard to some- 
thing he does not like to see. Persimmon has grown, and done 
so, moreover, the right way I am told—for I have not been to 
Newmarket myself lately. Why an idea should prevail that 
he may be found unable to stay, I cannot divine. Certainly his 
own brother, Florizel II., is a genuine stayer, and it is said that 
the royal owner of this notable pair is of opinion that Persimmon 
shares his brother’s capacity. I am aware of no ground for 
doubts on the subject ; but they exist. Knight of the Thistle is 
the only three-year-old I have looked over since the Houghton 
Meeting, and my inspection of him took place two months ago. 
The best judges were emphatically of opinion, when they saw 
him in the Middle Park Plate, that he was certain, with ordinary 
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luck, to grow into a specially nice horse, and he greatly takes my 
fancy. To all present seeming it is from Kingsclere that the 
chief danger to the best of the Newmarket horses will come. 
John Porter is not particularly loquacious, or at least he is not 
given to very frank disquisitions on his own stable ; and in this 
he is, of course, perfectly right and wise. But there was a twinkle 
in his eye when he spoke of Regret last October at Newmarket 
which was in itself sufficiently eloquent. The half-suppressed 
smile said as plainly as words could have done that in this plain- 
looking son of Sheen and Farewell he knew that he had a good 
horse. 


The beautifully-bred Roquebrune (St. Simon—St. Marguerite, 
a fascinating parentage indeed!) has apparently quite recovered 
from the splints which incapacitated her after she had won the 
New Stakes at Ascot last year, and—danger again from Kings- 
clere—Omladina is reported to be doing steady work and moving 
well. But that either of these highly promising fillies will fulfil 
that promise is one of the many things which, to use the con- 
veniently vague expression, ‘remains to be seen.’ Nothing can 
be more futile than solemnly to sum up the form of two-year-old 
fillies and assume that it will be repeated the year afterwards. 
It may be, or it may not. Float, last year, is one of scores of 
cases that might be instanced. What business had La Sagesse. 
to beat Float in the Oaks, after the running in the Free Handicap 
the October before? She took the liberty of doing so, neverthe- 
less—but if I once begin to quote examples, I shall not know 
When to stop. Omladina certainly does look like ‘ coming on,’ 
and that she was a really good animal was seen, not only in the 
races she won, but also in the Middle Park Plate, when she was 
beaten half a length by St. Frusquin. Doubtless Mornington 
Cannon—a rider for whom I have the most cordial admiration— 
was strictly obeying orders in ‘making use’ of the mare, as the 
phrase goes. It seemed good policy to cut down Persimmon, who 
had not been doing well, and might not be at his best. I do not 
know whether John Porter fancies that Persimmon does not stay, 
but it may be so, and that would constitute an additional reason 
for ‘coming along’ with Omladina. But I have always fancied 
that if her jockey had been allowed to ride his favourite waiting 
race, and had dropped down on St. Frusquin at the finish, she 
would have won the race. 
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Steeplechasing does not seem, on the whole, to have been 
carried on with much spirit during the winter. A few owners of 
position who would take a real interest in the business are the chief 
requisite, and also a more vigorous investigation into questionable 
running. The tone of the sport is by no means ‘all that could be 
desired,’ to use a conveniently conventional phrase. I have heard 
men whose integrity is undoubted make such remarks after a 
race as ‘ Yes, I backed it from what I saw last week at Kempton,’ 
and that does not sound well. What they saw may have been 
some little mishap or blunder that escaped general notice, and 
possibly just prevented the horse from winning; but what is 
generally implied by such a phrase is that the spectator found 
reason in what he saw to believe that the jockey was not trying 
to win. It may be human nature-to take advantage of what is 
seen in these cases, and yet it is benefiting by a knowledge—at 
any rate, by a suspicion—of fraud. Of course, I know quite well 
how very often suspicions are utterly unfounded in all Turf affairs, 
but it strikes me that the tone of sport under National Hunt Rules 
is lower than under the Rules of the Jockey Club. 


As an almost invariable rule, however, a good field is gathered 
together for the Grand National, and by that race the character of 
chasing is to a great extent sustained ; in addition to which there 
are a few other interesting ‘chases’ during the season. The 
Newmarket Spring jump meeting is, I understand, to be limited 
to one day because the date fixed clashed with Plumpton! These 
fixtures at Newmarket promised to do much for the sport, and it 
is a sad pity that they should be interfered with by anything that 
happens, or does not happen, at such a trumpery meeting as that in 
Sussex. As regards the National, it has for some time past been 
known that we should not see Cloister, whose victory three years 
since is a spectacle I shall never forget, nor the amiable demeanour 
of the good horse after the race, when his owner kindly took me to 
look him over in his box. Last year’s second, Cathal, will, no doubt, 
be seen again if all is well, and one can imagine how keen Mr. 
Reginald Ward will be to ride the winner; but I do not fancy that 
will be his luck next month. Writing so long before the race as I 
am doing at present, it is impossible to say whether the three 
past winners that are available—Wild Man from Borneo, Father 
O’F lynn, and Why Not—will run again, though all are entered. 
The first two of these were far behind the average of merit, and 
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when Why Not was successful my belief is that he was not half 
the horse he had been in previous years, when he ran so creditably 
against good fields. A repetition of any of these successes I 
regard as improbable in the last extreme. If Horizon is reasonably 
handicapped, I fancy he will take all the beating the best of his 
opponents can give him, and from what I saw of Count Schom- 
berg at exercise the other day, when he jumped admirably, though 
he had only just begun to be schooled, it will much astonish me 
if he does not make a great reputation at his new game; though 
he is not entered at Liverpool this year. 


4 


Except for the hunting man, February is one of the poorest 
months for sport. Shooting is over, chasing is not conducted with 
much vigour, it is a bit too soon to find out anything very definite 
about even the early two-year-olds, and the most interesting of 
the three-year-olds have not begun strong work. There are fish 
to be caught, it is true, but, on the whole, it is not strange that so 
many men betake themselves to that fascinating line of seascape 
between Nice and Monte Cxrlo, with extensions on either side to 
Cannes and Mentone. It is a longish way, no doubt, but if one 
can sleep well in a wagon-lit or a lit-salon between Paris and 
Marseilles, the tedium of the journey is gone ; for from Marseilles 
along the coast to Vintimille—and no doubt beyond, but that has 
been the extent of my journeying on the P.L.M.—a traveller 
must have very little appreciation of natural beauties if he is not 
made happy and contented by looking out of the window. It is 
curious to leave Monte-Carlo and drive a little way into Italy, 
to note the extraordinary care and cultivation, the evidence of 
wealth and luxury in the domains of the Prince, and the contrast 
to these things across the frontier—though, by the way, just at 
the entrance to Italy, as it were, beyond Vintimille, the little 
town of Ospedaletti with its handsome casino looks very fresh and 
spick and span. 


One does not hear so much of systems at the tables as one 
did a few years since. Men learn wisdom slowly, but by degrees 
it does seem to have been borne in upon the salon-frequenting 
world that systems are delusions. I think the remark of the old 
croupier, made in the course of private conversation to a sanguine 
‘player who had been winning, and fancied he could go on doing 
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so—dozens of systems may do well for a time till bad luck begins 
to come—disposes of the question. ‘Many of the croupiers here 
are shrewd men, sir, and our pay is small,’ the ancient spinner of 
the wheel said. ‘If there were any system of winning, watching 
the game as we do, hour after hour, day after day, year after year, 
I think one of us would have found it out.’ It does indeed seem 
likely! Was there ever a player, by the way, who lost a lot of 
money without a conviction—and an emphatic assertion to his 
friends—that he had experienced absolutely the worst luck on 
record, a totally unprecedented run of misfortune? The charm of 
the game lies in the fact that you can lose your money in such a 
pleasing variety of ways. My own foolish method usually is to 
find a table where no single number—nothing lower than 10— 
has come up for a certain time, and to play the carré of 5 and the 
quatre premier. If I am even more foolish than usual, I double 
and treble my stakes, if nothing between zero and 9 inclusive 
appears after several more spins; and if you once begin to do 
that, it is astonishing how much you can lose in a very short time. 


I am admitting the folly of my custom, because I have known 
no fewer than thirty-four double numbers come up without a 
break—and, indeed, very likely there were more than thirty-four, 
because, when that total was reached, I found that I had business 
with Mr. Smith, the amiable banker on the Terrace. All the 
same, looking over many cards on which I have written down 
the numbers as they came up, I find that a fair proportion of 
single numbers is noted, and occasionally a run of them. If 
this happens, I see whether it is very long since a teen or a 20 
something, or 6 dernier has appeared ; and having discarded my 
carré of 5, it is then that 5’s or 2’s, 4’s, 6’s and 8’s (which pay better 
than 7’s and 9’s or than 1’s and 3’s, unless you go for the quatre 
premier as well) roll up time after time. After that, of course, 
I go round the room to find a sympathetic friend and tell him of 
my cruel luck in phrases precisely similar to those which always 
seem so stupid to me when other people employ them. If any 
man told me that he played as I usually do, I could furnish him 
with the most undeniable reasons why his anticipations of success 
were unjustified; but the truth is that one scheme is just as good 
or as bad as another. 


